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IN THIS ISSUE er ee BY THE FBI 


FBI No. 819,887 C 
ROBERT GEORGE CLIFFORD, JR., 


with aliases: ROBERT G. CLIFFORD, JR., "BOBBY" 


UNLAWFUL FLIGHT TO AVOID PROSECUTION (MURDER) 


DESCRIPTION Photograph taken 1957 
Age 17, born January 4, I941, Ludlow, Massachiysetts; 
Height, 5'105"; Weight, 150 pounds; Build, s] ender: 
Hair, sandy brown; Eyes, dark browns Complexion, 
medium; Race, white; Nationality, Amer ican}—0c- 
cupations, laborer, well-@igg@m: Remarks, Was soft- 
spoken, quiet manner, walks slightly stooped over, 
has a wide mouth which is\ particularly noticeable 
when smiling, on@ fr@nt tooth crooked and shorter 
than adjacent teeth, HaS™ some mechanical knowl@d@ge 
of automobiles, r@portedly a good swimmer, likes 
to bowl, fish, att@nd movies, wears size !2 shoes, 


CAUTION 
CLIFFORD 4S BEING SOUGHT FOR MULTIPLE MURDERS. HE 
MAY BE ARMED AAND SHOULD BE CONSIDERED DANGEROUS) 
HE MAY HAVE SUICIDAL TENDENCIES. 


A complaint was filed before a U. S. Commissioner at Boston, Massachusetts, on March 6, 
1958, charging Clifford with violation of Title 18, U. S. Code, Section 1073, in that he fled 
from the State of Massachusetts to avoid prosecution for the crime of murder. 


PLEASE FURNISH ANY INFORMATION WHICH MAY ASSIST IN LOCATING THIS INDIVIDUAL TO THE DI- 
RECTOR, FBI OR TO THE NEAREST DIVISION OF THE FBI AS LISTED ON THE BACK OF THIS NOTICE. FOR 
READY REFERENCE, THE TELEPHONE NUMBER OF THE FBI OFFICE COVERING THIS TERRITORY IS LISTED BE- 
LOW: JOHN EDGAR HOOVER, DIRECTOR 
IDENT IFICATION (over) Federal Bureau of Investigation 
ORDER NO. 3132 Washington 25, D. C. 
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much greater operating range. . . now you can have the 
greatly extended coverage and clearer messages you’ve 
always wanted. These new HANDIE-TALKIE portable 
radiophones are by far the most powerful portables ever built! 


much smaller, much lighter . . . new circuits, transistors 
and subminiature components make them as much as 50% 
smaller and lighter—truly portable and easy to handle for 
hours without fatigue. The dry battery pack model weighs 
only an ounce over 7% lbs. 


much lower operating cost... dry battery replacement 
costs have been cut as much as 67%! With adaptor, recharge- 
able wet cell models can be operated from a car’s 6 or 12 volt 
battery to conserve portable’s battery. For semi-permanent 
installation, a 117VAC power pack is available. Al] power 
packs quickly snap in place, making changing easy. 


AVAILABLE IN CHOICE OF 43 DIVERSIFIED MODELS 
ep 
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models available greater operating for extra versatility 
—, efficiency 
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WRITE TODAY 


Get the full facts on this 
power-packed portable. Ask for 
the 6-page folder which will 
help you select the 
HANDIE-TALKIE radiophone 


best suited for your requirement. 


TRA NSISTORIZED PORTABLE RADIOPHONE 


MOTOROLA COMMUNICATIONS & ELECTRONICS, INC., 4501 W. Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, I/linois 
A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. 











MOTOROLA and HANDIE-TALKIE are registered trademarks of Motorola, Inc, 

















BULLETIN 


To: All IACP MEMBERS 
From: Leroy E. Wike, Executive Secretary 


Re. HR 11507 (Now before the House Committee on Ways and Means) 


On March 19, 1958, Congressman Machrowicz (Mich.) introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives the following bill, which was subsequently referred to the House Ways and Means Committee: 


To amend section 37 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to equalize for all 
taxpayers the amount which may be taken into account in computing the retire- 
ment income credit thereunder. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. That section 37(d) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to limitation on retirement income) is amended by striking out 
“$1200” where it first appears and inserting in lieu thereof “the maximum benefits 
payable to a worker, his spouse and his family, under the Railroad Retirement Act 
or the Social Security Act, whichever is the larger, in the taxable year for which 
any indivdual claims the credit provided by paragraph (a) of this section.” 


WHAT HR 11507 MEANS TO ALL RETIRED TAXPAYERS: 


1. It would raise the maximum potential retirement income tax credit from $240 to $642 so 
long as the railroad retirement benefits are payable on the current formula (20% of $3120). 


2. Automatically increase the limit if either railroad retirement or social security benefits are 
increased in the future to potential payments larger than $3120. 


3. Narrow the gap between the tax due from retired taxpayers with and those without bene- 
fits from either social security or the railroad re-tirement system. 

4, Give those receiving railroad retirement and social security benefits a tax credit on the dif- 
ference between the taxfree benefits they actually receive and the maximum potential payable at any 
time by either program, whichever formula results in the larger benefit. 


5. Reduce taxes due from retired taxpayers and to that extent alleviate the effects of high cost 
of living which affects them more severely than persons in the labor force whose wages are frequently 
adusted because of the increased cost of living. 


WHILE YOU ARE NOT NOW RETIRED, YOU PROBABLY WILL BE VITALLY INTEREST- 
ED IN FATE OF HR 11507. The higher your retirement income, the more you benefit by this 
legislation. 


IF CONSISTENT WITH YOUR PERSONAL AND OFFICIAL POLICIES ON ENDORSEMENT 
OF LEGISLATION, will you help by sending at once a request to the Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, to any of the members of that committee from your state (or to your own 
Congressmen), letting them know that you are in favor of immediate action upon HR 11507. 


(Names of organizations working for passage of this bill and names of members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee are listed on back of this sheet.) 








Organizations now endorsing HR 11507:* 


National Association of Retired Civil Employees (Federal) 
National Association of Retired Teachers " 

National Conference on Public Employee Retirement Systems 
National Council on Teacher Retirement -’ 

National Education Association 

International Association of Firefighters (AFL-CIO) 

Fraternal Order of Police 


*As of May 3, 1958 (Other endorsements have been invited and secured since that date.) 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Chairman: Hon. Wilbur D. Mills (D-Arkansas) 


Nobel J. Gregory (D-Ky.) Burr P. Harrison (D-Va.) 
Aime J. Forand (D-R. I.) Frank M. Karsten (D-Mo.) 
Herman P. Eberharter (D-Pa.) A. S. Herlong, Jr. (D-Fla.) 
Cecil R. King (D-Calif.) Eugene J. McCarthy (D-Minn.) 
Thomas J. O’Brien (D-IIl.) Frank Ikard (D-Tex.) 

Hale Boggs (D-La.) T. M. Machrowicz (D-Mich.) 
Eugene J. Keogh (D-N. Y.) James B. Frazier (D-Tenn.) 
Daniel R. Reed (R-N. Y.) Hal Holmes (R-Wash.) 
Thomas A. Jenkins (R-O.) John W. Byrnes (R-Wis.) 
Richard M. Simpson (R-Pa.) A. N. Sadlak (R-Conn.) 
Robert W. Kean (R-N. J.) Howard H. Baker (R-Tenn.) 
Noah M. Mason (R-IIl.) Thos. B. Curtis (R-Mo.) 


ington 25, D. C.) 


(All the above should be addressed: U. S. House of Representatives, House Office Bldg., Wash- 
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“To Juventle Delingueucy 





By LEROY E. WIKE 
Executive Secretary 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Prior to 1900, with a few exceptions, there was generally little formal distinction 
made between handling of adult and juvenile law breakers. This was understandable, 
since there was a comparatively low incidence of crimes committed by minors. 


As the new century paused before hurtling headlong toward its rendezvous with 
sputnik, society turned its attention to the youth of the country, demanding social re- 
forms regulating their hours of labor, their hours in school, the type of labor in which 
they might be engaged, etc. This was to protect the “good” youngsters. The “bad” were 
not neglected. They were given legislation creating for them special courts and special 
procedures to dispense a special form of criminal justice. 


The technique employed by the policeman on the beat in dispensing justice to youth- 
ful miscreants was dismissed as undesirable and detrimental to the process of making 
the “bad” become “good.” His technique, of course, was to escort them home for pa- 
rental punishment or, in extreme cases, to the police station for more serious consider 
ation of their misdeeds. Effective or not, this procedure was doomed in any event—for 
the patrolman was shortly to be making his rounds in a radio-equipped patrol car, and 
the home was soon to be sufficiently enlightened not to employ discipline which might 
result in neurosis or anti-social behavior. 


So it was with high hope and pride in the race’s progress that juvenile offenders 
became the exclusive province of a special branch of criminal justice. ‘Minor’ became 
an obsolete term in speaking of those under legal voting age, perhaps because in the proc 
ess of making spelling interesting and fun for children they never learned to distinguish 
it from a man whose occupation is mining. Minors became juveniles and later evolved 
into teenagers. 


Juvenile courts, juvenile probation officers, juvenile investigators; special youth pro- 
grams, police crime prevention divisions, coordinating councils, youth advisory councils, 
summer camps and clubs ad infinitum mushroomed throughout the country in a short 
span of years. All these were the bone and fiber for handling the “juvenile prob 
lem’”—and no police administrator was held to be qualified for office if he sadly shook 
his head and looked with foreboding on the changes. The juvenile population and its 
offenses against society were mushrooming,too. 


Statistics on crime incidence showed never a downward curve for well over a dec- 
ade. This increase in incidence could be explained away by a rational mind, however, 
in any one of many ways: depression years, war years, adjustment-to-peace years; more 
accurate crime reporting, more detection, more prosperity. But one bothersome fact that 
was difficult to rationalize was the year-by-year increase in major crimes committed by juve- 
niles, until in 1957 it grew to the appalling figure of 46 per cent. Almost half of all 
major crime arrests were persons under 18 years of age! 


(Please turn to page 6) 
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Edgar Aoouer 
Comments Ou 
Juventle Crime 





The growing menace of youthful depredation is the core of the crime cancer in 
America. The avalanche of juvenile crimes increasing not only in numbers but also in 
viciousness, has brought misery and destruction to communities throughout the land. 
Almost 46 per cent of the persons arrested for major crimes are under 18 years of age. 
Since 1952, while population in the 10—17 age group has increased only 14 per cent, ar- 
rests in those same age brackets have mounted 42 per cent. 


Children are not born bad. Lacking spiritual guidance and moral training in the 
home during early years, youngsters generally develop badness and mature into teen-age 
terrors through parental negligence. Such irresponsibility on the part of parents is a 
crime against society. Certainly, it is only sensible to hold the parents of youthful van- 
dals and hoodlums legally and financially accountable for the crimes of their offspring. 


The vast majority of our youngsters are upright, wholesome citizens. Unfortunately, 
the public reputation of the entire group of American youth is too frequently jeopard- 
ized by the vicious acts of the relatively small percentage of youthful hoodlums. Individ- 
ually and in gangs, however, these teen-age criminals commit some of the most violent 


crimes of the day. 


The recent scourge of street “mugging,” sex attacks, bodily assaults, murder, and 
other carnage by young criminals across the country demands a reappraisal of the ugly 
reality which is juvenile crime. 


What a fanciful flight of imagination it takes to label such crimes “juvenile delin- 
quency!” The present youth problem does not involve child pranksters and mischief- 
makers. The real terror today comes from the vicious juvenile criminal. Soft justice 
and unwarranted leniency merely encourage these young thugs in disdain for lawful au- 


thority. 


We can no longer afford to let “tender age” make plunder into a trifling prank, re- 
duce mayhem to a mischievous act, and pass off murder as a boyish misdemeanor. This 
distorted notion of justice has even permeated our court system. In all too many in- 
stances the law has been bent to favor the criminal at the expense of the rights of his 


innocent victims. 


The battle against juvenile violence must be waged by the mothers, fathers, and 
all adult citizens of America who share responsibilities for youth. The time for theories 
and test-tube treatment is past. Only fair but stern action against delinquent parents 
and snarling young thugs can bring a halt to the present plague of youthful lawlessness. 





Reprinted from the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, April, 1958 issue 
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CHANGING APPROACH — — — — from page 4 


As the curve for juvenile crime continued its up- 
ward arc, and as the curve for ages of the offenders 
dipped down even below the teens, some soul-search- 
ing by all concerned with the sordid picture was in- 
evitable. In the past five years there has emerged a 
swelling expression of doubt of the efficacy of present 
measures which were hailed as the epitome of social 
progress in the decades before World War II. Is the 
pendulum on its return swing? 


In this issue of The Police Chief we have collected 
a sampling of opinion from many sources. While these 
opinions are widely divergent on some points, there 
does seem to run throughout this one observation: The 
teaching of self-control and self-respect as basic re- 
quisites for a happy, useful life has been sadly neglected 
in the training of too great a percentage of what is 
rightly called our country’s most precious asset—its 
children. 


No conclusions are reached here that will eliminate 
juvenile crime. But the widely representative opinions 
expressed merit earnest and prolonged thinking by 
all of us. 


Juvenile Delinquency in England 


Juvenile delinquency is a major police problem in 
England today just as it is in America, reports the 
commander of criminal investigation for Scotland 
Yard. 


Commander George H. Hatherill, addressing police 
administration students at Michigan State University 
recently, declared, “juvenile delinquency is about our 
most serious problem—figures show that 75 per cent of 
indictable crime in England has been charged to 
persons under 21 years of age.”’ 


Religion is an important factor in such crime, and 
so are certain social conditions, the veteran police 
official said. 


“There aren’t many working class people in our 
churches,” he stated. ‘Many of them don’t even know 
what the Ten Commandments are. Then our young- 
sters can leave school at 15, but because the boys are 
called up to military service at 18 nobody wants to 
give them a regular job. They hang around and 
get into trouble.” 


On the brighter side, Commander Hatherill pointed 
out that British police officers do not carry guns, don’t 
want any and probably will never need to carry them. 


“The good criminal in England, if I can use such 
a term, never carries a gun,” the commander remarked. 
“It is only the younger ones who don’t know better 
who make such a mistake. We have only about 35 or 
1) murders a year.” 

There have been only two cases since 1946 of police 
officers being shot in England, he said. Both cases 
resulted in death sentences, including accomplices not 
wielding the gun. 

Rigid control of gun and ammunition permits keeps 
such weapons out of improper hands, Commander 
Hatherill said. 
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The British, long jealous of their individual rights, 
resisted the formation of a police force until after the 
Napoleonic Wars, he recalled. 

“They were afraid of the establishment of a military 
police,” he said. “The first police wore swallow-tail 
coats, top hats and gloves.” 


Scotland Yard, he said, has only two pairs of hand- 
cuffs. One pair, of American make, is broken. The 
other, he said, has not been used for 10 years. 

British criminals who give confessions are almost 
certain to be convicted in court, Commander Hatherill 
said, because British courts believe a rational man will 
not make a damaging statement against himself unless 
it is true. 

But when police officers have made up their minds 
to charge a suspect with a crime, they are not allowed 


lex 


to ask him any further questions, he added. 


Pending Legislation in Congress 
Urged To Implement Crime Drive 


Pending legislation in the U. S. Congress, designed 
to assist the Attorney General's drive on organized 
crime which was announced early in April, was the 
subject of two communications sent by Deputy At 
torney General Lawrence E. Walsh to Senator Warren 
Magnuson, Chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and to Rep. Oren Harris, 
chairman of the corresponding committee in the 
House. 

The two bills are S. 1368—a bill to prohibit the 
transportation of gambling devices in interstate and 
foreign commerce—and §. 1367—a bill to prohibit the 
transmission of certain gambling information in inte 
state and foreign commerce by communication facili 
ties. Counterparts of these two bills in the House 
are HR 4917 and HR 5125, respectively. 

IACP members will find S. 1367 to be familia 
wording, since the Association has been proposing 
adoption of such legislation since Past President 
Andrew J. Kavanaugh introduced such a resolution 
at the 1936 IACP Conference in Kansas City. 


BOYS 


(Picked up from the year’s report of the Laramie (Colo.) 
Youth Bureau) 

Folks say we do a lot of things 

We hadn't ought-a had, 

We never mean a bit of harm 

Nor do them to be bad. 

But when a chance just comes along 

With fun a-peeking through, 

We take it mostly just because 

We've nothing else to do. 

Boys are an awful problem, 

All the grownup people say, 

But honest, all we really want 

Is just a chance to play. 

And all us boys from country towns 

And from the cities, too, 

Will quit what you call mischief 

If you showed us what to do. 

Anon 


The Police Chief 











————EE 








A Culver City, Calif., Reporter Asks the Question 





What's Behind “The 
Problem Of Local 


Guventle Deliuguency? 


Excerpted from a series of articles 
in the Evening Star News 
By BILL FENDERSON 
Culver City, California 


These are the headlines. Youth slays tot in Palos 
Verdes home. Principal’s son charged with murder 
during holdup. Student at point of death from 
savage beating by teenage mob. Youth and girl friend 
blaze path of death through Midwest. High school 
students jailed in narcotics raid. Teenage pair robs 
gas station of $2,000. Deadly explosives recovered as 
youths captured in looting of movie lot arsenal. Youth- 
ful hoodlums wage reign of terror in Saturday night 
spree. 

These are the headlines—the banners that write the 
tragic story of a segment of the sons and daughters of 
civilized American parents in this 58th year of the 
I'wentieth Century. 


These are the stories we read—about someone else's 
children. It’s like looking through the wrong end 
of a telescope at some object far away. Look through 
the other end of the telescope. The frightful nearness 
of the monster we behold should strike with fearful 
impact. . 

For lack of a better phrase we call the monster: 
“Juvenile Delinquency.” 


Theory upon theory has been advanced by the 
specialists, the experts, the learned professionals about 
the problem and its cause. Many are in conflict, in 
direct contradiction. The problem grows. 


What about the public—that organized mass we call 
Society with its two basic rules of either “This is right” 
or “This is wrong’? Can Society come up with the 
answer? Does Society want the answer? Or, too 
busy with the rush of Twentieth Century living, does 
Society prefer to write it off as a “sign of the times” 
and bury its collective head in the sand? Does Society 
really want to look at the problem? 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Fenderson’s penetrating analysis 
of the many facets of juvenile delinquency presents 
the problem as he has observed it during his 10 years 
as police reporter for the Culver City Evening Sta 
News. We are grateful to Chief Eugene L. Muelle) 
of that city for calling this series of articles to our at- 


fention. 


The Police Chief 





Sergeant Thomas Derx, Culver City Police 
Department, places a juvenile in protective 


custody. 


It Can Kill You 

If it but looks, here is what it can see: 

This monster can kill you. It can blast you down 
with a stolen gun or blow you to bits with a home- 
made bomb. It can slash you to ribbons with its 
spring-blade knife or its broken bottle or its beer-can 
opener. It can smash your skull with its vicious, 
whipping, heavy-link chain. It can even put a bullet 
through your heart with its crude but effective home- 
made “zip gun.” 

This monster can steal your car, race it away, leave 
it wrecked. It strips your hub caps and your white 
sidewall tires, smashes your car windows to loot and 
run. It breaks into your home, your store, your fac- 
tory and takes your wealth and defiles your property. 

It can “mug” you, fracture your neck, snatch your 
purse, leave you broken and bleeding on the sidewalk. 
It can kidnap and assault your sweethearts and your 
wives, your mothers, your sisters, your daughters. 

It is the undisciplined, savage violence that can 
drive a high school principal in an eastern city to a 
suicide leap. It is the “rotten apple in the barrel” 
that contaminates the classroom, disrupts the studies 
of earnest and well-meaning students, defies the 
teacher with its swaggering indifference to the rights 
of others. 

It is the attitude that lusts after pornography and 
filth, that forms its sex clubs and spawns its illegitimate 
offspring. 

It is the creeping horror of narcotic addiction that 
degenerates from the marijuana “thrill’ to the hope- 
less doom of the heroin “main-liner’’ who steals and 
robs and even kills for the drug to satisfy a craving 
that never ends. 

It is the cowardice that seeks “bravery” in wolf 
packs. It is the sneering taunt of “chicken” if you 


don't conform. 
Police Tire of Coddling Youths 


Is there too much coddling of juvenile criminals? 
Is there too much emphasis on rehabilitation without 
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some form of punishment? Does the lack of publicity— 
deletion of the names of juvenile offenders by the 
press—encourage rather than deter juvenile crime? 
Should the police and the courts crack down harder 
and make the punishment fit the crime as in the case 
of adults? 

These are only a few of the questions asked police 
juvenile officers in Culver City. Here are some ol 
the answers. 

They are all in favor of rehabilitation by any reas- 
onable means which can return a juvenile offender 
to his place in society. 

But they're a little fed up with some of the cod- 
dling tactics. 

An adult can get a year or more [or stealing a car. 
This fear alone, irrespective of his innate honesty 
or respect for the rights of others, keeps the adult 
from stealing a car. Fear of punishment, fear of con- 
finement, fear of being ostracized by society. 

The youth who steals a car has little or none ol 
this fear. He's pretty sure he'll escape punishment, 
he won't go to jail. The papers won't print his name 
if he’s under 18. And who, in the last analysis, will 
be blamed for his act? His parents. So he commits 
the crime, steals the car, gets caught. The physical 
punishment that might have stopped him is waived. 
He gets probation. He doesn’t blame himself, because 
society blames his parents. So he has an out—Mom 
and Dad are to blame. 


Not until he’s 18—unless he commits murder—is his 
name likely to be published. Is the press right in 
withholding names of juvenile criminals? 

One school of thought says: A youthful criminal 
might start his own press clipping service, show them 
to his pals, brag about his deeds, his crimes. The 
other group says: Why bring disgrace upon the parents 
because their son or daughter is involved in a crime? 
What's your answer? 

Escaping punishment, with the blame transferred 
in his youthful mind to his parents, what is there to 
prevent the juvenile from stealing another car? And 
another? 

So the pattern develops and the youth finally finds 
himself a member of what juvenile officers call the 
“hard core’ of juvenile criminals. Car thefts lead to 
burglaries, armed robberies and greater crimes. The 
youth finally winds up in Juvenile Hall and on to 
the California Youth Authority as an incorrigible. 
Still, the effort to save him, to rehabilitate him, 
goes on. 


Multiply this by the thousands of others and how 
far does the effort to rehabilitate him get? 

What about the parents when they find out their 
son or daughter is involved in crime? What is their 
attitude? Do they cooperate or do they resist? 

Some parents go overboard, say the juvenile officers— 
they ask for jail or Juvenile Hall right now. They 
want to be rid of their responsibility. Others will 
battle, offering scores of reasons why their offspring 
got into this mess in the first place. Many refuse to 
believe it at all. . they simply refuse to face the 
fact that their child—that growing-up teenager they 
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Policewoman Wanda Englander and Sergeant James 


Ross, commander of the Juvenile Bureau, Culver City, 


Calif., Police Department, display a collection of offen 
sive and deadly weapons seized from roving bands of 
criminal juveniles. 


brought into this world as a helpless babe—can_ b« 
guilty of a crime. Then there are the tragic ones 
those who are shocked and stricken by the impact ol 
what they must accept as true. These are the most 
cooperative; these are the parents who start searching 
themselves to try to find out just where the pattern 
began, just where they made their mistakes. These are 
the ones who will go to any length to get their ofl 
spring back in the normal path. Sometimes they 
succeed; sometimes it’s too late. 

What do juvenile officers find out about the pai 
ents of these kids who find themselves in serious 
trouble? These kids among the so-called “privileged’ 
as well as the so-called “under-privileged.” It isn’t 
a pretty picture sometimes. Broken homes, divorce, 
remarriage, alcoholism, adultery, constant bickering 
lack of love, lack of discipline, lack of family ties, 
rejection of their children consciously or unconscious 
ly. Poverty. Wealth. Ill health. Good health. Both 
parents working in order to meet the family’s needs 
or to keep up with the family next door. Father work 
ing. Mother never home, playing bridge or engaging 
in too many outside activities that keep her away 
from home during those critical years in the child's 
life. Oh, there are endless reasons and excuses. 

But what about the youth who was supposed to have 
been reared with all the love and security and family 
ties, with all the understanding and companionship 
and spiritual background the experts say are essential 
to character building? Why did he shoot and kill a 
liquor store manager during a holdup? Why did the 
young girl with identical family background suddenly) 
turn to car stealing and finally, in a mad chase with 
police, crash into another car, killing its driver in 
stantly while she escaped unharmed? 

Maybe you can supply the answer. The juvenile 
officers couldn’t. And they've seen and heard just 
about all there is to see and hear. 


Religious and Moral Factors 
In discussing the juvenile delinquency problem 
with church leaders of various denominations, the 
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subject was approached from an overall view of the 
religious and moral structure of the family and the 
community; not from the standpoint of each leader's 
individual approach with respect to his particular 
faith. 


All spiritual leaders with whom this problem has 
been discussed are in agreement on one vitally essen- 
tial factor: There must be religious and moral dis- 
cipline in the family—but it must be discipline in a 
framework ol love. . 


These men and women, spiritual leaders of our com- 
munity, are not led by their faith to be blinded to 
the growing monster of juvenile crime. On the con- 
trary, they are keenly aware of it and face up to it 
realistically. 


“What can we expect from our young people when 
all around them they see adults making license of our 
freedoms?” asked one. “Don’t misunderstand me, 
I'm a clergyman, yes, but not a blue-nose and I don’t 
advocate legislating morals. But we can educate 
we can try to educate. We imagine ourselves a gene- 
ration of sophisticates with emphasis on sex and vio- 
lence, and we actually believe we are creating a new 
culture. 

“It all goes back to one principle—if we adults can 
learn to discipline ourselves, we can discipline ow 
children and teach them to discipline themselves. 

















Chief Eugene L. Mueller, Culver City, Calif., Police 
Department, is a graduate of the FBI National Acad- 
emy, received his basic training with the Pasadena, 
Calif., Police Department, and has served as chief of 
police in South Gate and Upland and also as sheriff 
of San Bernardino County. When contacted by Culver 
City to become its chief of police he was one of the 
Special investigators for the Governor, investigating 
the corruption and racketeering in boxing and wres- 
tling in California. 
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Ninety per cent of our conduct is dic tated by emotion. 
It’s the job of the home and the s« hool and the church 
to educate our emotions, to exert the stabilizing in 
fluence on the emotional life of the individual, young 
or old, so he can master the temptation to deviate 
from the norm.” 


Then the discussion took a new turn. “We can 
blame ourselves, our way of life, our lacking in moral 
values and, in the last analysis, blame the parents fon 
the waywardness of their children,” said anothei 
“But perhaps we are going too far.” 

This minister then quoted from the book, “One 
Million Delinquents,” by Dr. Benjamin Fine, noted 
education editor of the New York Times. 


“IT cannot accept the proposition that everyone 
except the offender has a responsibility to straighten 
him out. The popular explanation of delinquency 
appears to involve in multifarious ways the concept 
of ‘rejection.’ Precisely who does the rejecting is not 
too clear, yet it seems always to be the parents rejecting 
the child. It could be the child does a little rejecting 
of his own.” 

The Educators’ Viewpoint 

Not long ago the Culver City Board of Education 
expelled several high school students found guilty ol 
using marijuana. This was an extreme case and one 
of the rare instances where the Board was forced to 
take drastic action. 

At about the same time the: New York City schools 
expelled more than 900 “incorrigibles.” 


The reasoning in both cases is obvious: protection 
for the majority. Certainly the Culver City School 
Board was justified in the marijuana case. But, was 
the New York City school system justified in turn 
ing loose several hundred incorrigibles on the town 
to become an even greater police problem than they 
already were? 

Teachers are reluctant to talk about these things 
outside their own professional circle—but chances ar 
some of those New York teachers are enjoying greate) 
peace of mind in their classrooms. 

Harassed teachers will tell you about the problems 
of the so-called “incorrigibles” in the classroom, thx 
ones who refuse to study, who refuse to work, whos« 
main ambition seems to focus on making life miserable 
for students and teachers alike. These are not the 
so-called “mentally deficient” or “retarded’’—they are 
handled through special school programs. 


Then who are the “incorrigibles’—Are they prob 
lem children? Rejected children? Sick children: 
Confused children? Spoiled children? Or are they 
just little stinkers? 

It is estimated that some 10 per cent of the nation’s 
youth population belongs to this group of “incorrigi 
bles.” Proper treatment of these cases would cost 
millions, say the experts. Where is there room to treat 
them properly? The majority of them don’t belong 
yet—in juvenile detention centers. Anyway, these 
facilities are overcrowded, authorities tell you. 

Can such cases be treated properly without isola 
tion from the classrooms where their unwelcome pres 
ence is only a distraction to teachers and students 
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alike, and where they are doing themselves no earthly 
good? 

Visit classrooms where there are two or three or hall 
a dozen of these “problem children” disrupting the 
work of well-meaning students. The average class- 
room comprises 30 pupils. What chance has the 
teacher to give any measure of individual attention to 
students—much less how can he exert discipline over 
the “rebels”? Let a teacher manhandle one of these 
little stinkers and he’s had it. Then what's the an- 
swer? 

Clinical tests by experts and plain observation by 
hundreds of experienced teachers of the behavior 
patterns of thousands of children point to one ray of 
hope: The potential delinquent can be detected in his 
early years—as far back as kindergarten—just as the 
potential leader can be spotted. Teachers with many 
years experience have been able to prove this by fol- 
lowing the progress of children from the elementary 
grades through high school. The pattern is there in 
those early, tender, formative years. 

The delinquency pattern, say the psychologists, can 
be corrected and directed back to the normal pattern— 
if treatment begins in those early, tender, formative 
years. Treatment for whom? Just the child? Or 
his parents? Or the whole family? How can treatment 
be offered—what would be the approach? Can the laws 
against invasion of privacy be by-passed in order to 
reach these families? Or can an appeal be made for 
voluntary cooperation? 

Humans, being what we are, the problem is great. 


Ohio Handles a Delicate Situation: 


“lo YUame- 
On Tot “le Yame? 


(The folowing article was written by Col. Fred 
Moritz, superintendent of the Ohio State Highway 
Patrol for publication in the Ohio State Journal, 
Columbus. It is reprinted here as an example of 
a very clear statement of that department's policy 
and for possible use by other departments in develop- 
ing similar statements.) 





The Ohio State Highway Patrol is concerned pri- 
marily with traffic and accident problems in Ohio 
and often with the youthful or juvenile driver. 

If you have ever been stopped by a highway patrol- 
man, you recall that the first thing he requested was 
your driver's license. This is the procedure, whoever 
the driver. 

The driver's license is a privilege afforded by the 
state to those persons who are physically, mentally, 
and legally qualified. The state also holds you re- 
sponsible for abuse of this privilege. 

The Highway patrolman considers all persons hold- 
ing a driver's license to be equal whether juvenile or 
adult. 
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It follows, therefore, that a person 16 or 17 years ol 
age, who is legally qualified to drive in the state, 
should bear the same responsibility as an older driver. 


If he is involved in an accident, or arrested for 
violating laws of the state, he should suffer equally 
with the adult. That would include any embarrass 
ment that might occur from publication of his name, 
age, and address. 


We at the State Highway Patrol do not subscribe 
to the theory that all youngsters are bad drivers. We 
make arrests among them as we do in other age groups. 


However, the youngster who does get into trouble 
with a car should not enjoy anonymity, thus casting 
suspicion on all of his group, merely because he hap 
pens to be less than 18 years old. 


Every State Highway Patrol post in Ohio follows 
a policy of making names, ages, and addresses of of- 
fenders available to any news media requesting them. 
We do not consider ourselves editors and feel that 
it is our responsibility to make the data available as 
rapidly as it becomes available to us. After that, it 
is up to the editors. 

In regard to felonies or serious crimes, the High- 
way Patrol follows the same policy. 


It might be pointed out that when a juvenile in 
volved in a crime is identified as a “16-year-old Main 
St. boy,” every 16-year-old boy on Main Street is cast 
under suspicion in someone's eye. 


I am not qualified to argue or rebut the arguments 
of experts in juvenile crime and punishment who hold 
that publication of a youngster’s name is harmful. 


I hold only that as a police agency, responsible to 
and serving the people of Ohio, we owe it to them 
to make available all the facts concerning our activities 
and investigations so long as it is not likely to hinde 
the apprehension and prosecution of a criminal. 


We have found that dealing openly with the public 
and news media is a good policy. It is a policy that 
has been followed in the State Highway Patrol since 
it was founded nearly 24 years ago and we intend to 
adhere to it in the future. 


Dr Higgins Reports on Trip Abroad 


Dr. Lois L. Higgins, director of the Illinois Crime 
Prevention Bureau, Chicago, made a report of het 
studies of police problems and contacts with police 
departments during her recent trip around the world 
at an informal dinner in Washington, D. C., April 
14, sponsored by the [ACP Training Division. 


Dr. Higgins in the course of her travels was in con 
tact with a number of the officers who visited the Inte1 
national Seminar of the IACP Conference in Honolulu 
last year and others who have visited the United States 
under the International Cooperation Administration 
Technical Assistance Program. While Dr. Higgins 
was traveling in an unolficial capacity, she secured 
much information concerning existing police problems 
which she presented in an interesting fashion to a 
small group of police officials who attended the dinner. 
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Where’s the fire? 


UNDER THE HOOD! 


We’re talking about those eager ’58 Chevrolet 
engines. Two Turbo-Thrust V8’s,* for example, 
that give you plenty of practical power—up to 280 
h.p. And there’s even more! Like Chevy’s com- 
pletely new super-performance V8* that puts you 
in command of 315 h.p. It'll perform like nothing 
else you’ve ever read on a set of specifications. 
You’ll find more reasons than horsepower for 
Chevrolet’s police car ability. Big and solid reasons, 
too. Like the rugged Unisteel Body 

by Fisher, rigid new chassis, and new 

Full Coil suspension that puts a coil 

spring cushion at each wheel. 
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In fact, everything about this new Chevrolet 
adds up to agile, dependable performance. Steering 
for example. Chevy turns in the tightest circle of 
any car in its field. Comfort also is important 
on your job—and you’ve got it plenty soft with 
Chevy’s new road-leveling ride and seats that let 


you sit just right. 

There’s more, much more, that makes Chevrolet 
fit for a chief. Your Chevrolet dealer has the facts. 
And he’ll be glad to let you sample Chevy’s special 

police car abilities yourself. See him 
soon. .. . Chevrolet Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

“Optional at extra cost. 








“P” Is for Policeman—Justice in its Working Clothes 
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The sentiments expressed here will find a resounding echo 


Public park officials observe juvenile delinquency in many forms vandal 
ism, defiance of recreation supervisors, and an array of crimes trom disorder], 


in the thoughts of a large number of police administrators who have neve 
“sold” on police-sponsored youth activities. 





I believe in kids, policemen, parks and picnics. I 
am, lor Good as opposed to Evil. I am for square 
pegs in square holes, and I am throroughly in agree- 
ment with much of what passes currently as “fight- 
ing juvenile delinquency.” With this brief apologia 
I shall proceed to an opinion about juvenile anti- 
social conduct that is held by a sizable number of my 
associates in public park work and, I am sure, by 
many outside. 


We who defend this opinion are perhaps as yet but 
a small segment of our profession but, few or many, 
we believe that the increase in juvenile crime is due 
in some measure to the confusion in the minds ol 
youngsters, not only about universal ideas such as right 
and wrong, but also—and this is the specific subject 
matter of this article—about the identity, the primary 
role, the true responsibility of the policeman. 


The policeman has a single important function; 
he is in the last line of society’s physical defense against 
internal evil. He is a civilian soldier acting alone, 
just as soldiers are military policemen acting in uni- 
son. If today’s young people seem to be confused 
about the large realities, they can only become further 
confused when the visible personal symbols of society's 
defense against evil are camouflaged as “buddies” or 
“pals.” ‘They are presented with a fuzzy picture of 
the policeman as a jolly, fun-loving elderly Rover 
Boy, a combination of athletic coach, psychiatrist 
and dispenser of hot dogs at picnics. One might 
readily conclude that the policeman is a frustrated 
person who is only partially and vaguely concerned 
with law enforcement, and who is secretly in the proc- 
ess of becoming a social worker—in preparation for 
the day when evil will have been completely elimin- 
ated and earth will be a metallic paradise studded 
with juke boxes and parallel bars. There is some- 
thing unreal, in short, about a policeman posing as 
a smiling, perambulating friend of one and all, re- 
luctant to serve a summons but ever eager to organize 
another table-tennis team or collect furniture for a 
new teen-age center. 


originally ap- 
Per- 


“Policemen Mean Law and Order” 
peared in the March 15, 1958, issue of America. 
mission to reprint is gratefully acknowledged. 
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Certainly there are deep underlying causes for the 
alarming increase of youthful violence. It is coward 
ice for today’s adults to write off today’s youngsters 
as congenitally bad, or to blame slums or lack of re 
creational areas for the current wave of youthful 
plug-uglies. Nor can we with any justification take 
the position that juvenile violence is a novel and 
hitherto unknown fungus which has no roots or an 
cestry. Moral decay doesn’t happen all of a sudden, 
nor does good flourish only in comfortable ranch 
house neighborhoods. 


DISCOURAGE BAT-SLUGGING 

But if, despite our best efforts, we have been un 
able to pinpoint accurately all the causes of today’s 
youthful violence, perhaps we can improve our han 
dling of its manifestations. It is a reasonable philo 
sophical assumption that ignorance of the true caus¢ 
or causes of moral or mental disorder should not 
deter us from trying to prevent some of its evil effects. 
If we don’t know exactly what inner urges prompted 
young Joe to slug young Gus with a baseball bat, we 
should at least have at our service those who will see 
that young Joe’s bat-slugging is stopped and, by their 
techniques and attitudes, will discourage other lads 
from taking up bat-slugging. 


We certainly need to take a hard look at what 
today’s youngsters have been given by their elders in 
the way of ideals to live by or concepts to hold in 
respect. We must not continue to teach our young 
people in the home and in the school that guilt is 
merely an outmoded obsession. Guilt, as Howard 
Mumford Jones put it in a masterful summation. “is 
not now interpreted as a violation of the moral law 
but as a weakness of personality; so that we have got 
ourselves into the hilarious absurdity of feeling guilty 
about feeling guilty.” The feeling of guilt is normal, 
and it remains indestructible and corroding so long 
as we try, with sophisticated lightness, to ignore it o1 
dismiss it as an ephemeral mood. Guilt is real, as 
are right and wrong. Crime is the legal equivalent 
of moral wrong, and it is the policeman’s sworn duty 
to deal with crime vigorously and fearlessly, leaving no 
doubt in the mind of the wrong-doer that he or she 
has made a free and deliberate, but tragic, choice 
between two courses of action and must suffer the 
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consequences. The policeman must leave to others 
the chief social responsibility for the diagnosis of the 
causes of crime and the writing of crime-preventing 
prescriptions. The programming and supervising ol 
wholesome youthful leisure-time activities are the 
group and vocational responsibility of parents, teach- 
ers, clergymen and trained social workers, and cer- 
tainly are not to be dumped upon the police. 

To those who say that the policeman must put his 
shoulder to the wheel and try in every way to prevent 
crime, the answer is obvious: of course he must as a 
person, as a father or brother or neighbor or friend. 
This is the duty of every decent citizen, regardless ol 
his occupation. But the policeman’s official crime 
prevention activities must be those that stem natural- 
ly from his true function—issuing a warning, for ex- 
ample, to those who are truly ignorant of the possible 
results of their minor wrongdoing, that they are head- 
ing for unpleasantness; or, by a forceful assertion of 
his authority, breaking up a trouble-breeding situation 
before it explodes from the incipient into the actual. 
He can do this, be he rookie patrolman or police 
chief, by reminding the fresh or overly aggressive kid 
of the existence of such uncomfortable matters as 
arrest and fines and probation and jails. 

If, as many competent analysts of juvenile anti- 
social conduct believe, tedium and boredom are im- 
portant causes of teen-age crime, then it is obvious 
that there is questionable therapeutic value in push- 
ing youngsters into more and more strenuous physi- 
cal activities. Tedium and boredom are of the mind 
and spirit, and one does not work off boredom by 
punching a bag or doing thirty laps around the 
track. Nor can youthful boredom be effectively relieved 
by having more and more given to young people 
and done for them by multitudinous groups of adults 
conjuring up endless programs of outside-the-home 
activities, so that the youngster has little or no time 
for contemplation or solitude or reflection or creative 
play with a few friends. 


NOW THE SOUND MIND 

The kid who used to cut a sapling and fashion his 
own lishing pole, dig his own bait and go fishing 
alone or with a pal, is now regarded as anti-social. He 
must, to “belong” in today’s setup, join a “supervised” 
fishing league. He must have his rods and _ reels 
donated by the local hard-pressed merchants or Ro- 
tarians and march with his group to the annual Fish- 
ing Derby, where, at a signal from the efficient group 
leader, two hundred lines are cast into the stream 
simultaneously. 

We have developed the healthiest young bodies 
in history. Perhaps it is about time that we tried to 
develop strong young minds. If today’s young bel- 
ligerents have come to believe that their physical 
strength can be put to its best use only in gang fight- 
ing, if physical violence and aggression seem to the 
youngster to be the normal next step in his growth, 
then perhaps we should close some of our group re- 
creation centers and attempt to give to our youth 
concepts to meditate on—concepts that are not con- 
cerned at all with flexed muscles and physical prowess. 

For example, we can present the concept of justice 

as it appears in its working clothes—in the uniformed 
policeman. We can strip the policeman of the “good 
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old pal” and “buddy” accretions of the past two de 
cades and present him uncluttered and identifiable. 
We can revive at least one page of our kindergarten 
spelling books, putting there a new picture of a 
serious—and not a grinning—policeman. And let this 
be the caption: “P” is for “Policeman”; he stands for 
law and order; and he is in your neighborhood, not 
to be your buddy or pal, but to see to it that your 
neighborhood is a safe place for you and your family 
and your friends, including your buddies and you 
pals. 


ST. MICHAEL, PROTECT US 

In public park work the engineer must establish 
grades, the horticulturist must plant and cultivate 
turf and flowers and trees, the recreational supe 
visor must teach the kids how to slide into second 
base properly and the maintenance carpenter must 
repair park benches and bleachers and buildings. The 
park policeman must see to it that the engineer's 
grades are not ripped up by hot-rodders, that the 
horticulturist’s flowers are not trampled and stolen, 
that the kid who slides into second base is not beaten 
up by hoodlums on his way out of the park, that the 
maintenance carpenter doesn’t have to wearily replace 
the same broken window pane in the same park build 
ing four or five times in the same week. 

There are responsible people who are beginning 
to believe that large cities should give serious thought 
to the wisdom of eliminating police sponsorship ol 
youth organizations such as New York City’s famed 
Police Athletic League (PAL) —budgeted at $1.13 
million for 1957—and transfer their worthwhile ac 
tivities, lock, stock.and barrel, to other agencies, pub 
lic and private, which have no legal responsibility for 
law enforcement. Great good might result, once the 
policeman ceased to be a split personality and for 
the first time in many years knew clearly his honorable 
and important function and his proper relationship 
to the community. 


The policeman’s importance as a protector needs 
no auxiliary or extra-curricular justification. He has 
a job to do which is not always a congenial one. ‘The 


job of his patron saint, Michael the Archangel, was 
not exactly light or pleasant, but it was glorious and 
consequential. Other saints had more gracious tasks, 
just as in our day there are people other than police 
men who are trained for the work of reorienting be 
wildered youngsters. 

The temptation to forego this solemn responsibility 
and take on other tasks has been crowding the police 
man too heavily. He must be relieved of the pres 
sure put on him to spread himself paper-thin—a pres 
sure that comes not only from voluble and hyperactive 
lay youth experts in his community, but also from his 
own superiors, many of whom spend more time attend 
ing social work seminars than they do teaching thei 
rookie cops how to handle the belligerent young loud 
mouth who is raising merry hell in the neighborhood 

The policeman must be encouraged and by all means 
permitted to reassert his noble identity and important 
mission in a world that has vainly tried to make itsell 
believe that science has somehow altered the primal 
nature of man and created a new shining species which 
is not morally responsible for beating a crippled boy 
to death or smashing a skull with a garrison belt. 
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POLICE PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. By 





A. C. Germann, Long Beach State Col- 
lege. Suggests in clear and simple lan- 
guage how police personnel management 
can be made effective, and its contents 
are applicable to all law enforcement 
organizations, regardless of size. Surveys 
the entire area of personnel management. 
Pub. April ‘58, 260 pp., 2 il., Cloth, 
$6.75. 


STATISTICS ESSENTIAL FOR POLICE EF- 
FICIENCY. By John I. Griffin, The Bernard 
M. Baruch School of Business and Public 
Administration, New York City. Shows 
how the police function can be carried out 
more efficiently with the application of 
modern statistical methods. In addition to 
specific instruction on the handling of 
numbers, rounding, ratios, indexes, the 
proper methods for constructing tables 


and charts are considered. To be pub- 


lished summer 1958. 


CAR CLOUTING. By Alfred T. Nelson and 
Howard E. Smith, Los Angeles Police De- 
partment. Contains the first and most 
complete study of a plain clothes tactic 
developed under the supervision of the 
authors and termed ‘‘contingent surveil- 
lance."' The use of scientific aids in re- 
lation to the special problems of theft from 
motor vehicle are also treated. Profusely 
illustrated with explanatory diagrams of 
surveillance problems, photographs of 
successful crime laboratory techniques and 
typical quantities of loot recovered in big 
cases, as well as photostats of reports and 
forms used in combatting this crime. To 
be published spring 1958. 
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FROM ARREST TO RELEASE. By Marshall 
Houts, Michigan State University. An 
invaluable description of the processes of 
criminal justice as they operate in actual 


practice. Easy to read—not loaded down 








with elaborate footnotes or case citations. 
Points out the need for remedial changes 
which will permit the Common Law System 


to attain its fullest potential. To be pub- 





lished summer 1958. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE PATROLMAN. By 
Floyd N. Heffron, Alameda County, Cali 
fornia. Written to supply the patrolman 
with a good working knowledge of the 
most acceptable methods of handling 
evidence, to provide for its proper pre 
servation and examination, and to fa- 
miliarize the officer with what additional 
information might be developed from 
examination conducted by qualified ex 
perts. Pub. March '58, 192 pp., 16 il. 
(Police Science Series), Cloth, $5.75. 








THE OFFICER SPEAKS IN PUBLIC. By 
Everett M. King, Sheriff's Department, 
Alameda County, California. Methods of 
self introspect and appraisal are intro- 
duced to the reader to demonstrate the 
need for him to develop his inherent 
assets. Values and dangers are demon 
strated in the use of emotional appeal. 
The officer is then guided ulong a pro- 
gressive path in analyzing the elements 
of the speech. Researching, proving, stim- 
vlating, and demonstrating methods are 
discussed, Pub. May '58, 184 pp., (Police 
Science Series), Cloth, $5.75. 





















FIELD INTERROGATION. By Allen P. 
Bristow, Sergeant, Los Angeles County 
Sheriff's Department. The body of the 
work is devoted to a description of 
methods and techniques used to select 
subjects for field interrogation, to observe 
and recognize criminal traits, and to 


evaluate documents of identification. To 


be published summer 1958. 
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COURTROOM MEDICINE. By 
Houts. A basic orientation in a number of 
medical subjects by doctors for laymen. 
Gives a basic anatomical approach to 
medical subjects, discusses diagnosis, 
causation, treatment, and prognosis. En- 
ables the layman to recognize medicole- 
gal problems and then discuss them in- 


telligently with his chosen experts. To be 


published fall 1958. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THE INJURED. By 


Carl B. Young, Jr., American Red Cross, 


Corpus Christi, Texas. Importance of 
on-the-spot’’ first aid care and the re- 
quirements of a good emergency ambu- 
lance service are thoroughly outlined. The 
role of community responsibility is care- 
fully explained. Discusses: Warning de- 
vices, illumination, safety belts, suction 
devices, proper placement of stretcher in 
the ambulance, etc. To be published 


summer 1958. 
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Police 
pteud Children 


By LYNN D. SWANSON 
Consultant on Police Services 
Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 





Washington 25, D. C. 


More than one million boys and girls come to the 
attention of the police each year. Some come because 
of parental neglect and abuse. More for violations 
of local, state, and federal statutes. The majority of 
these boys and girls are between the ages of 10-17. 


Each one of these million young citizens represents 
a person in a certain stage of immaturity. Many are 
reaching for independence and adult status. These 
are children who usually have unmet needs. The 
police officer in his brief but important contact with 
a child can be of assistance in seeing that the child’s 
initial needs are met. 

In the last two decades, police have moved toward 
protective and more understanding handling of de- 
linquent and neglected children. This development 
has not been uniform and has grown, more or less, 
in topsy-like way. As a result, guidelines for police 
in handling cases involving children are needed. 

The importance of these basic guidelines is en- 
hanced when the importance of police dispositions 
as they affect the lives of children is considered. Cur- 
rent statistics available to the Children’s Bureau in- 
dicate that only one-quarter of the juveniles contacted 
by the police are referred to court; the remaining 
three-quarters involve other types of disposition. 
Even here great variations in practice exist. Some 
police departments refer all cases to court, regardless 
of need. Others refer only a small percentage of chil- 
dren. 

These variations may be due to differences in law 
or administrative policy. Some police departments 
require that all children coming to the attention ol 
the department be referred immediately to the speci- 
alized police unit assigned to work with children. 
Others want these special units to process for disposi- 
tion those children initially dealt with by other police 
units. Still others expect the police generalist to 
assume more responsibility and discretion in dealing 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR—Mr. Swanson has been with the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare since September 1, 1957. He came 
to the Bureau from Minnesota Youth Conservation Com- 
mission where he served for six years as Consultant on 
Juvenile Control. Prior to this, he had five years experience 
as a law enforcement officer in the Minneapolis, Minn., 
Police Department. He received his B. A. Degree in Soci- 
ology at the University of Minnesota and has completed 
his academic work at the same University towards a Mas- 
ter’s Degree in the Graduate Schools of Sociology and 
Public Administration. 
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with cases of individual children and to refer only 
those children to the specialized youth unit when they 
are uncertain as to how to proceed. 

Police as well as other agencies seem to be in gen- 
eral agreement with respect to the importance of the 
decisions made by police each day as they affect the 
lives of individual children. Even the most casual 
contact with a child by the police can have a profound 
influence upon the child’s life.- “When an officer 
(police) knows something about the reasons for dif- 
ferent types of behavior and something about the re 
actions of people under such circumstances, he can 
carry out his responsibility without causing an in 
crease in the individual's problem of living in a satis 
factory manner. In children’s cases, it is particularly 
true that a police officer’s way of handling the situation 
may make a great difference.” What the police off 
cer does or fails to do may have a lasting effect not 
only upon the future plans for the child but upon 
his attitude toward treatment personnel and _ respect 
toward authority: 

The respect and consideration for this authority by 
children may be greatly influenced by the approach 
the police officer may choose to use. This approach 
may be positive and understanding or it may be neg 
ative and indifferent. Different approaches to chil 
dren by police within the same department oftentimes 
confuses the child’s concept of police authority and 
engenders in him misunderstanding about the ove 
all treatment plans proposed for him. 

All citizens, adults as well as children, are entitled 
to be dealt with consideration and deliberation. It is 
just as important for the police to deal with the hard 
ened and sophisticated youth in an individualized and 
understanding manner as it is for them to do so with 
the naive and bewildered child. The police approach 
should be firm and fair, but flexible enough to meet 
the variety of problems and needs of different children. 
How the police handle children in these situations 
may determine to some extent not only the attitude 
of the child but of the public toward all police activ 
ities. 

Traditional Role of Police 

Bruce Smith states, ““The policeman’s art, then, 
consists in applying a multitude of laws and ordi 
nances in such degree or proportion and in such man 
'\The Role of the Police in Mental Health. Public Health Service 


Pub. No. 360, Washington 25, D. C. U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1954. 5 pp. (p. 1) 
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ner that the greatest degree of social protection will 
be assured.’” 


Thus, the police function is one of authority. He 
suppresses crime, apprehends offenders, and preserves 
the public peace. He protects the rights of the in- 
dividual. He sets the tone of law enforcement for 
the area he patrols. The police officer is cognizant 
of the demands made of him by citizens and by his 
superiors toward the enforcement of existing statutes. 
The action he takes in an individual case depends 
upon these and the many other variables arising out 
of individual and community needs in each case. Each 
day police officers observe numerous violations of law 
without taking any official action in all cases. These 
include jaywalking, hitchhiking, illegal parking, mer- 
chants’ wares blocking sidewalks, discarding trash 
in streets and many others. He doesn’t arrest every 
traffic violator or every child involved in a_ petty 
violation. If he enforced the law to the letter and 
arrested every violator, he wouldn’t have time for 
other essential police activities, such as traffic control 
and patrolling. In addition, courts and other agen- 
cies involved would be sorely over-taxed. Perhaps, 
however, if the police enforced all of the archaic laws 
on the statute books, something might be done about 
their repeal. 


Law enforcement functions as they relate to all 
citizens are, for the most part, clearly esablished by 
law. When the police officer stops a driver in a speed- 
ing car or apprehends a person criminally involved 
in a robbery, his role to the violator should be essen- 
tially the same regardless of the age of the offender. 
His function is to ascertain the facts, record the evi- 
dence, find material witnesses, and prepare the case 
for prosecution. The officer must know the specific 
law involved and the evidence needed by the prose- 
cution to bring the case to court. He is expected to 
use good judgment, to be discreet, objective, and 
thorough in discharging these duties. He must not 
permit the severity of the offense or the physical con- 
dition of the victim to interfere with his objectivity 
in the investigation and disposition of the case. He 
should be professional in his approach and avail him- 
self of all the scientific tools possible. These include 
modus operandi, fundamental methods of disarming 
persons, identification, fingerprinting, crime labora- 
tory services and uniform crime reporting. 


In the apprehending process or in the detaining 
of suspects, the police officer should safeguard the 
public and himself. When necessary, he may have 
to protect the suspect from the public. 

There are few, if any, differences in the traditional 
and appropriate police processes of investigation be- 
tween cases of children and adults. One difference 
may arise in those states which have laws regulating 
places of detention or prohibiting the taking of finger- 
prints or pictures of juveniles without court order. 
However, these laws do not materially change the 
basic role of police in the processes of apprehension, 
investigation, and disposition. Furthermore, as much 
discretion, if not more, is practiced by the police in 
cases affecting juveniles as in adults. 


‘Bruce Smith: Police Systems in the United States. New York, 
Harper, 1949. (p. 20). 
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Although the police officer is expected to apply 
traditional processes of investigation to all citizens, 
he should take into consideration the immaturity ol 
children and youth. This accounts for differences in 
the approach an officer uses in interviewing and the 
setting for the interview, since the manner of ap- 
proach may have a direct effect upon the child in his 
relationship to his peers as well as his attitude toward 
the officer. 

The need for a different approach in relation to 
children and youth led to a specialization in this 
aspect of police work. In 1905 at Portland, Oregon, 
a policewoman was assigned to preventive-protective 
work with girls. At Los Angeles, California, the po 
lice department juvenile bureau was initiated in 1909. 
Since then, in cities of over 25,000 population, a large 
number of police departments have established sepa- 
rate units or appointed a specialist for work with 
children. The growth of these units has been rapid 
and unfortunately somewhat haphazard without too 
much thought given to their function and relation 
ship to the rest of the department and other communi 
ty agencies working with children. 

By law the role of the police, with respect to crime 
and delinquency, is specific and limited. Neverthe 
less it is an important role. Too often the community 
and some of the police administrations have expected 
the police to take a primary or major role in building 
character and developing in children the desirable 
ideals essential to growing children in a community. 
However, it is with respect to this activity that the 
police specialized units dealing with children appeat 
to have gone beyond an appropriate police role. In 
some communities, these special units have appropri 
ately involved themselves in community planning 
by working with other related agencies and individuals 
and pointing out undesirable community conditions 
contributing to delinquency as well as other program 
needs. In other communities, these units, under the 
guise of “crime prevention,” have taken on activities 
that have been a subject of controversy, often dupli 
cating other programs, such as recreational activities, 
camps, ranches, operation of foster home care, info1 
mal police supervision and other types of group work 
programs for children. 


Today, police administrations are beginning to take 
a new look at their activities in relation to children 
They recognize the need that any specialization in 
this area must become an integral part of the depart 
ment. They recognize more and more that an effect 
tive program in this area must include the participa 
tion of every police officer, not only those assigned to 
specialized youth units. In fact, the Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, has recommended that all police 
officers, from the plainclothesman to the patrolman, 
be involved in the appropriate police program to chil 
dren. 

Many questions arise when police take on organized 
recreational activities as a departmental function. 
First, recreation is a full-time profession requiring 
specialized training and skills. This training is not 
and cannot be given through ordinary police train 
ing programs. Secondly, the expending of public 
funds by two governmental agencies (recreation de 
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electromagnetic field. When 
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even before he can touch the 
safe. 
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partment and police) to carry out similar programs 
is not sound. Third, there is no one cause of delin- 
quency, and no one program can cure delinquency. 
A recreational activity can help meet part of a child's 
needs but it should not be regarded as being “the 
deterrent” to delinquency. 

Recreation programs should be broad and not based 
upon the idea of “crime prevention” or focused on 
or established for a particular group. Many law en- 
forcement officers themselves have questioned the 
involvement of police in recreation, boys’ clubs, in- 
formal police supervision, and other such activities. 
Often feelings develop between these specialized 
units and the other members of the department. Ques- 
tions are asked, such as, “Are these police officers or 
are they recreation workers, social workers, or pro- 
bation officers?” People already working in these 
various fields ask the same questions. At times other 
police officers have referred to the juvenile unit as 
the “cream puff brigade,’ or “the boy scout troop.” 
When this happens, strained working relationships 
develop which seriously hamper the effectiveness of 
the police program in this area. However, this should 
not preclude individual police officers, as citizens, 
from participating in voluntary recreational activities. 

Another problem area is the involvement of police 
in “probation services.” This usually involves super- 
vision of a child on a continuing basis for a definite 
or indefinite period. It is likened to a casework treat- 
ment service by social agencies. Again, as in the case 
of recreation programs, police are not trained for 
this type of service. Moreover, other agencies have 
been given the responsibility for providing these serv- 
ices. This so-called “voluntary” supervision is subject 
to abuses by police, and therefore is open to question 
the same as “unofficial probation” practiced by some 
courts. Police and probation officers have specific 
roles with respect to children. They must work to- 
gether as a team for the benefit of the child and the 
community. It is not possible for a police ofhcer to 
be both a probation officer and a police officer. Such 
a dual role cannot help but lead to ineffective service 
in both areas. 

Thus, specialization of police working with children 
creates many problems within the department as well 
as outside the department. It raises questions of 
function and problems of coordination between the 
specialist and the generalist as well as other specialists, 
such as in the traffic and detective divisions. In prac- 
tice, the great majority of juvenile cases are investi- 
gated initially by officers other than the members of 
the juvenile unit. If such investigations were all re- 
ferred to the juvenile unit it would, in order to meet 
the workload, become the largest division of the po- 
lice department. Such a result would be neither feasi- 
ble nor sound. In practice, juvenile units are rela- 
tively small in relation to the rest of the department. 
It is neither possible nor sound to expect these special 
youth officers to deal with each juvenile at the initial 
contact with police. Therefore, the officer who makes 
the initial contact with the juvenile has an important 
role to play in the police program as it relates to chil- 
dren and youth. He must, therefore, be prepared 
by training and fitness to discharge this role. 

Police involvement in recreational programs is often 
thought to be justifted on the basis that it promotes 
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good public relations. ‘Through such programs they 
are able to show the children that “police are human.” 
Good public relations and gaining of respect of chil- 
dren can better be secured by good, progressive, scien 
tific law enforcement procedures coupled with a profes 
sional attitude and due respect for the rights and 
dignity of the individual—both child and adult. 


Police training does not provide knowledge and 
skills necessary for them to become probation officers. 
When a governmental service, like probation, is 
seriously hampered by a lack of personnel, this should 
not be regarded as an excuse for the automatic entry 
of police to this field. Instead, it is the police de 
partment’s, as well as other community agencies’ re- 
sponsibility, to continuously bring this to the attention 
of the public as an essential community need. They 
should work hand in hand toward the ultimate im 
provement of probation services. Probation services 
by police are inappropriate for many of the same 
reasons as discussed in recreation. 

Summer camps and boys’ ranches established by and 
under police supervision are not legitimate police 
functions either. The entrance of the police office: 
in the foster care field is equally as questionable. 


Appropriate Functions for Police 

V. A. Leonard states, ‘““The work of the patrol force 
really includes all police functions, therefore, the 
more effective the patrol division, the less need there 
is for the other more specialized operating divi 
sions.”* Patrolling is a traditional function. The 
information and statistics evaluated by the central 
records system can be used in determining the place 
ment of personnel which by the use of selective en 
forcement can help repress delinquent acts by juve 
niles. They are in the most feasible position to in 
vestigate and dispose of juvenile cases at the time and 
place where these offenses most often occur. In ad- 
dition, when members of the patrol force become 
cognizant of community conditions which may _ be 
contributing to the delinquency of children, this in 
formation should be brought to the attention of the 
appropriate persons and agencies. 

The police officer investigating an offense reported 
ly committed by a juvenile must first determine the 
validity of the complaint and ascertain whether the 
juvenile was involved. He should use the scientific 
tools of crime detection available to him. He should 
accept responsibility for preparing a “social evalu 
ation” of the child. The “social evaluation” should 
not be regarded as a social history but rather it should 
include the officer’s observation of factors having so 
cial significance. Oftentimes, the police officer is the 
first person in an official capacity to enter a home. 
What he hears or observes can be of considerable 
help in determining what action he should take. Dis- 
positions of children coming to the attention of the 
police should be based upon all the facts of the case, 
including the seriousness of the offense, the social 
factors revealed, the protection of the community, the 
legal requirements of police, and the previous police 
experience with the juvenile. Police officers should 
be permitted to warn and release the child and then 


International City Managers Association: Municipal Police Adminis- 
tration, 4th Edition, Chicago: International City Managers Asso- 
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make a record for the future use of police, courts, and 
related agencies. 

Police should have the power to refer to detention 
any juvenile who in their appraisal may possibly en- 
danger himself or the community; or to assure court 
appearance of the child. 

They should have the responsibility for referring 
to court any juvenile on the basis of such criteria as 
the seriousness of the offense, the attitude of the 
parents, child, and complainant as well as any com- 
munity feeling. 

Police should refer a juvenile to agencies, other than 
the juvenile court, when in their opinion an available 
community service can be of assistance to the child 
and his family and when there is no need for official 
court action. 

The police role in the overall community-wide pre- 
vention of delinquency program includes the report- 
ing of statistical data and other related information, 
representation in coordinating agencies, assisting in 
the development of the community-wide program 
and carrying out the delegated police role in the plan. 


The Role of the Police Generalist 
The police generalist investigating complaints about 
children should have available to him three disposi- 
tions; warn and release, referral to the juvenile court, 
or referral to the special police unit assigned to juve- 
niles. 


If he warns and releases the child, a record of his 
disposition should be kept for the future use of the 
police, courts, and other agencies. No record should 
be kept of minor contacts, such as boys playing ball 
in the street. 


When an officer refers the child to the juvenile 
court, he should include information that will sub- 
stantiate a petition in court as well as other pertinent 
social information. 


When an officer is uncertain as to police disposition, 
other than referral to court or to warn and release, 
he should be able to request assistance from the speciai 
police unit dealing with juveniles. 


Community conditions that need correcting should 
be brought to the attention of the special police unit 
by the generalist. 


Thus, the police generalist has an important and 
responsible role in relation to children. In fact, in a 
recent address to a group of juvenile officers, W. Cleon 
Skousen, Chief of Police, Salt Lake City, Utah, said, 
“We must not allow other officers to get the feeling 
that only the Juvenile Bureau can handle juveniles.” 
Chief Skousen goes on to say, “The juvenile problem 
belongs to the entire department. That's the point 
I want to make, and we as juvenile specialists do not 
want specialization to get out of control or become 
a cult. Keep pushing it back to the entire depart- 
ment. We are like the scientific laboratory, the pa- 
trols are not helping us, we are helping them.”' 


‘Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Conference California State 
Juvenile Officers Association and the First Annual Conference, In- 
ternational Juvenile Officers’ Association Oakland, March 1957. 
(pp. 47-48). 
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Role of the Special Unit or Officer 
The role of this unit should primarily be one ol 
consultation to other police officers in matters of deal 
ing with cases of children and youth. 


Bruce Smith states, “Youthful crime is too common 
and too wide-spread to be handled by any small select 
corps of specialists . .. . The dissemination of sound 
doctrines to the rank and file should be the particular 
task of the juvenile specialist in police work.” 


Thus, one of the initial responsibilities of this unit 
should be the development of a manual to be issued 
to all police officers as an aid in their contacts and 
dispositions of juveniles. 


This unit would have the responsibility for dis- 
seminating knowledge about juveniles to the entire 
department through in-service and recruit training 
programs. 


The police specialist must be able to interpret to 
the public the objectives and functions of this unit. 
He should receive referrals from other police officers 
in those cases needing more facts and social informa- 
tion before a sound police disposition can be made. 
He would be helpful to other officers when there is 
some question concerning the detention of a juvenile. 


When an unusual situation arises during the hours 
the special unit is not in operation, some provisions 
should be made to enable the officer to contact the unit 
for consultation. 


The police specialist would assume responsibility 
for all referrals to agencies, other than the juvenile 
court. He would act in a liaison capacity between 
the police department and these other agencies. 


The special unit should screen and have the respon- 
sibility for disposing of juvenile cases referred to them 
by other police officers. When processing and filing 
the recorded dispositions of children made by other 
police officers, an occasional review of these cases 
should be made by the unit in order that the police 
administration may determine whether the depart- 
mental program to children is being effectively carried 
out. This review may also indicate needs in the 
training program of the department. 


The juvenile unit should be the liaison unit be- 
tween the police department and the prevention- 
oriented agencies, such as community welfare coun 
cils. The juvenile unit should bring statistical data 
and other information about the needs of children 
to the attention of these agencies usually obtained 
through their authoritative role in the community. 


Training of Police Specialists 

The police generalist as well as the specialist must 
receive the training necessary to being effective law 
enforcement officers. This should include some basi 
training in working with children and youth. In ad- 
dition, members of the special unit should receive 
additional training to adequately carry out the ap 
propriate and specific functions delegated to the unit. 
This training should include a basic understanding ol 
‘Youth and Crime, Edited by Frank J. Cohen, Proceedings of the 


Law Enforcement Institute held at New York University. New York, 
International Universities Press, 1957. 271 p». (p. 170), 
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human behavior, including causes of delinquent be- 
havior as well as how to handle it. The specialist 
must have a working knowledge of community re- 
sources and agencies as well as the services that they 
provide with their operating methods. Such specialized 
training will not only prepare them to more effectively 
carry out their activities to individual children, but 
it will prepare them to actively participate in the 
department training program as well. 
Summary 

Total police specialization to children is not feasible. 
The police generalist should be given more discretion 
and responsibility in his contacts with children. With 
this responsibility, he should receive more training 
and knowledge about human behavior than police 
are generally receiving today. 


The police specialist with children should have the 
responsibility for coordinating police activities in re- 
lation to children among the various units and divi- 
sions as well as to serve in a liaison capacity between 
other governmental and community groups. His 
training should be based upon an academic curricu- 
lum which will prepare him to adequately discharge 
the appropriate functions of this special unit. When 
the appropriate police activities with children have 
been determined, along with the necessary training 
requirements, police departments will have less need 
to resort to such activities as recreation, boys’ clubs, 
or camps in order to effect good public relations. 
Instead, the just rewards to those of us in police work 
will be forthcoming when we apply courteous, coura- 
geous, and professional standards in our handling 
of the million-plus children coming to the attention 
of the police each year. 


Retirement Bill for Mississippi Patrol 








on 





Secsimetaade 
Governor J. P. Coleman of Mississippi (center) 

was all smiles as he signed the 20-year retirement bill 
lor the Mississippi Highway Patrol. ‘The bill, which 
becomes effective July 1, provides greatly increased 
benelits to members of the Patrol. At right is Com- 
missioner ‘Tom Scarbrough of the Mississippi Depart- - 
ment of Public Safety, and, at left, Senator Kelly 
Hamond, author of the bill. 
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JDs AND MILITARY SERVICE 


A judge who suspends sentence to allow a juvenile 
delinquent to enter the military service may be making 
a mistake. 

This opinion was reiterated recently by William A. 
Wiltberger, currently a distinguished visiting professor 
in the School of Police Administration and Public Safe- 
ty at Michigan State University. Professor Wiltberget 
is better known to IACP members as retired chief ol 
police of Evanston, IIl., director of public safety in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and director of the police school at 
San Jose State College in California before resuming 
his military career in World War II and Korea. His 
career in law enforcement and in the U. S. Air Force 
(he retired this year as a lieutenant colonel) covers a 
period of nearly 40 years, including service in threc 
wars. 

“The military service is not a reform school,” Profes 
sor Wiltberger insists. “National security is the mis- 
sion of the armed forces, not the reforming of young 
hoodlums. The military offers the opportunity fon 
good recruits to improve themselves, for their own 
good and that of the nation.” 

“The services will not knowingly accept recruits who 
enlist to escape legal difficulties because they haven't 
the time or equipment to handle society's problems. 
Such offenders in many cases quickly get themselves 
into trouble in the service and wind up in the guard- 
house facing court martial. 

“The sort of self-discipline which creates a good 
soldier will also create a good citizen. But this means 
a working together of all parts of society—the family, 
schools, churches and law enforcement agencies—to 
teach young people that there is a discipline of life 
and society that we must all conform to. 

“Studies show that five per cent or less of youngsters 
are school problem children, and that an extremely 
high percentage of this group will develop a police 
record if not helped. 

“In the 1920's the idea was to wait until we had the 
goods on a youngster to assure court action. Today 
the good school has replaced the old fashioned truant 
ofhicer with a psychiatric social worker. 

“Police in the future will be a professionalized sery 
ice, comparable to medicine, law or the clergy. There 
is no field today which offers greater opportunity fon 
public service. Every day brings new and challenging 
experiences, sometime dangerous, always satisfying. ’ 


Safety Belts for State Cars 


Governor Harriman of New York has directed that 
all cars purchased for state use be equipped with front 
seat safety belts. At the same time, the Governor 
ordered all state employees to fasten the belts when 
ever they drive or ride as passengers in the front seats 
of these cars. 

The chief executive said that he was impressed by 
the results of recent studies by the Cornell University 
\utomotive Crash Injury Research Program showing 
that seat belt users run less risk of injury in moto 
vehicle accidents than non-users of this equipment. 
These findings, he said, warrant purchase of seat belts 
for the use of state workers.—Police Bureau News 
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“lraffie Problem 


By WILLIAM H. SHERIDAN 
Chief, Technical Aid Branch 
Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Who Shall Deal With the Youthful Traffic Offender? 





Washington 25, D. C. 


The youthful traffic offender is coming in for an 
increasing amount of attention throughout the coun- 
try. A number of factors appear to have contributed 
to this. One, no doubt, is the seriousness of the over- 
all traffic problem. 


In 1956, 40,000 deaths due to trafhic accidents oc- 
curred. This was 4 per cent more than 1955 and 43 
per cent more than in 1928. The fact that the rate 
is decreasing even though the numbers are greater 
is small comfort in the face of a steady increase ol 
fatalities throughout the years. The 1,400,000 traffic 
injuries, almost 7 per cent over 1955, with property 
damage of $1,800,000,000, not to mention wage losses, 
medical, hospital, and other expenses, are additional 
facts which point to highway safety as one of the na- 
tions’ critical safety problems.'| Newspape publicity, 
as well as articles on teen-aged drivers, drag strips, 
hot-rods, etc., have also served to focus a large share 
of the public’s concern on the youthful traffic offender. 


Che nature, scope, and increasing seriousness of the 
traffic problem have also accelerated interest and 
tivity on the part of a number of national be 
and groups interested in the problem. The National 
Safety Council, the American Bar Association, the 
\ssociation of Casualty and Surety Companies, the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, the Na 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges,’ the Council 
of State Governments are only a few of the many 
agencies and groups which have increased their ac- 
tivities or have recently become active, in one way 91 
another, in relation to this problem. Research on 
various phases of the problem is being carried out 
under public and_ private auspices at a number of 
places. These include the Driving Research Labora- 
tory at Iowa State College, the Center for Safety Edu- 
cation, New York University, and the Accident Pre- 
vention Division of Special Health Services, U. 5. 
Public Health Service. 

The concern of juvenile court judges and others 
working with the juvenile court age group may be, 
in part, accounted for by the fact that 1956 reports 
from several of the larger and more populous states 
show that traffic violations composed from about 30 
per cent to over 50 per cent of the delinquency cases 
coming to the attention of the juvenile courts in these 
states. Reports of individual juvenile courts serving 
large, metropoliti in areas show an upward trend, with 
traffic violations running as high as 80 per cent of the 


‘ACCIDENT FACTS, 1957 Edition, National Safety Council. 
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Whether 
or not these figures reflect an increase in the rate is 
not known. Even if the rate remains constant, cer- 
tainly the actual number can be expected to continue 
to increase since the number of youth coming into 
the driving age group in the years immediately ahead 


delinquency cases in one large community. 


will rise sharply. However, in spite of these figures, 
reports indicate that drivers under 18 years of age 
account for a relatively small proportion of the total 
number of accidents, probably less than 4 per cent. 


One of the by-products of this heightened publicity 
and concern has been a far too common assumption 
that the teen-agers as a group are the worst offenders. 
For the most part, the studies that have come to the 
writer's attention do not bear this out. Almost with- 
out exception, these sudies have shown that the age 
group 20-25, in terms of the number of licensed drivers, 
has the poorest record with respect to violations, ac- 
cidents, and fatalities. Most of these studies also 
indicate that the age group under 20 has a poor record, 
being above the average of all ages. Since, however, 
a sharp rise occurs in the 18th and 19th years, the 
record of the group under 18 (that generally under 
the jurisdiction of the juvenile courts) may be at 
least as good as the average for all age groups in spite 
of the fact that some excesses might be expected due 
to lack training and experience. Therefore, pub- 
licity or articles which single this particular age group 
out for criticism are not supported by facts and are 
of questionable value in any event. 


Che issue as to which court should have jurisdiction, 
the juvenile or the traffic court, is being widely dis- 
cussed. The desirability of establishing a separate 
category in reporting® and separate handling in proc- 
ess is also being strongly advocated by juvenile court 
judges, probation personnel, and others. In two states 
this matter has recently been the objective of legis- 
lative action. A 1957 amendment to the Ohio Juve- 
nile Court Code provides for the category of “Juvenile 
Traffic Offender” and requires that such offenders 
are not to be designated as delinquent unless ordered 
by the court after hearing the evidence. In the same 
year, the Florida Juvenile Court statute was amended 
to permit the suspension or revocation of a driver's 


The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, at its annual meet- 
ing in Milwaukee in June of 1957, appointed a special committee 
to work with other agencies and groups on this problem. 
‘Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Health, Education and W 
fare: STATISTICAL ‘REPORTING OF PROBATION SERVICES iN 
JUVENILE COURTS: A report of a national workshop November 
1956. Washington, D. C., 1957 10 pp. (multilithed). 
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license in traffic violations without a finding of delin- 
quency. 


The current nation-wide interest as to which court 
should have jurisdiction of juvenile traffic offenders 
calls for some evaluation of the reasons given in sup- 
port of the position taken by the proponents advoca- 
ting jurisdiction continuing in the juvenile court and 
those advocating that a specialized traffic court have 
jurisdiction over all traffic offenders, both juvenile 
and adult. The Children’s Bureau has not taken a 
position either way. It has recommended, however, 
that certain modifications should be made in the 
law as well as in present practice regardless of which 
court is given jurisdiction. ' 


\s a point of departure in relation to any discussion 
of these conflicting views, the writer believes the ul- 
timate objective of any court action should be to 
improve the driving habits of offenders and to deter 
them (and others) from further violations. A point 
often made by those advocating juvenile court juris- 
diction (often stated in juvenile court annual reports) 
is that trafic offenses committed by juveniles are 
symptons of emotional disturbances or deeper prob- 
lems needing study and treatment which only the 
juvenile court is staffed and equipped to handle. In 
the writer's opinion, this can not be supported either 
in terms of past experience or research. It is just as 
likely that ordinary traffic violations committed by 
juveniles reflect lack of driver training, experience, 
or immature judgment, rather than basic personality 
difficulties. 


The concept of accident proneness has also been 
advanced in support of juvenile court jurisdiction, 
presumably on the basis that it has the specialized 
staff to deal with the accident-prone individual. This 
justification is also subject to serious question. At 
least one method used to substantiate the principle of 
accident proneness has been attacked as being un- 
sound and “its use has led to exaggerated views in 
accident proneness.”* Personal accident proneness is 
only one of the many factors involved in accident 
liability and it has been said that the accident-prone 
drivers represent less than 2 per cent of the drivers 
and “contribute not more than 3 or 4 per cent of the 
trafic problem.” 


Assuming the existence of a few accident-prone in- 
dividuals, can a staff of specialists be justified to di- 
agnose and “treat” such individuals who, for the most 
part, in all other respects are law abiding citizens? 
Perhaps so, but in the absence of any quick economi- 
cal, di: ignostic process and the knowledge that “treat- 
ment” of such individuals is effective, we may have to 
settle for sanctions including a more liberal use of 
suspension or revocation of licenses in the case ol 
certain offenses or the chronic violators. 


Even acceptance of this limited concept of accident 
proneness would not necessarily justify continuing 


‘Children’s Bureau, U S_ Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: STANDARDS FOR SPECIALIZED COURTS DEALING 
WITH CHILDREN. Publication 346. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1954. 99 pp. (p. 27-30). 

A'exander Mintz and Milton L. B!um, A Re-examination of the Ac- 
cident Proneness Concept. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1949, 
$3, 195-210 
T. W. Forbes, 
Journal of Gener: il Psychology 


The Normal Automobile Driver as : Traffic Probiem. 
1939, 20, 471-4 
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juvenile court jurisdiction since the juvenile age group 
accounts for such a small part of the total traffic prob 


lem and accident proneness is not limited to this 
group. 
An ever-increasing number of juvenile courts 


throughout the country are handling juvenile trafhe 
offenders differently from other delinquency cases. 
The often followed procedure is a hearing before a 
referee, with or without the filing of a petition and 
usually without benefit olf study or screening 
at the point of intake. This trend, itself, 
indicates considerable lack of acceptance of the acci 
dent proneness concept as well as the argument that 
such offenses are generally considered to be sympto- 
matic of deep underlying problems in any substantial 
number of cases. 


SOC ial 
and ol 


An even less palatable justification for advocating 
juvenile court jurisdiction is that the juvenile court, 
because of its broad powers and investigative pro 
cedures, may uncover other delinquent conduct o1 
family problems which it may proceed to treat o} 
take into consideration in disposition. To permit such 
an excursion into the privacy of children and families 
in traffic cases on the that, in rare instances, 
additional problems might be uncovered, is, in the 
writer's Opinion, not only an unwarranted invasion 
of the right to privacy but is also an unjustified use 
of staff in terms of already known needs. 


basis 


Even under the newer procedures for summary han 
dling omitting the investigative process, the juvenile 
court, where the evidence indicates the presence of 
other delinquent conduct, may refer the matter to the 
appropriate agency for further investigation and the 
initiation of court action if necessary. There is no 
reason why a similar course of action could not be 
pursued by a Specialized trafhc court. 


Still another argument often heard is that the trans 
fer of this part of the juvenile court’s jurisdiction to 
another court would set a precedent which would lead 
to the removal of other types of violations or issues 
from the court’s jurisdiction. ‘This danger appears 
to be more fancied than real since such transfers have 
occurred without any further contradictions of the 
court’s jurisdiction. The general public seems to ac- 
cept the fact that there is a basic symptomatic diffe1 
ence between a traffic violation and one involving 
moral turpitude, such as larceny or robbery, and that, 
therefore, such cases should be handled differently. 


The fact that juvenile courts have flexibility in 
disposition and specialized staff and facilities are not 
convincing arguments with respect to vesting jurisdic 
tion. dn fact the very broadness of the disposition 
powers of most juvenile courts, for example the powei 
to commit a juvenile to an institution for his minority 
for an ordinary minor violation until 21 years of age, 
has been subject to question. Che mere fact that this 
does not happen, does not justify a continuation of 
the possibility. If the handling of the traffic offendet 
demands a specialized approach as has been indicated 
by individuals and agencies concerned with this prob- 
lem, then developing this approach in a specialized 
traffic court would seem to be sounder since the ove 
whelming number of traffic offenders are beyond the 
juvenile court age. Likewise, if flexibility in dis- 
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position (within prescribed limitations) is necessary 
in handling the juvenile traffic offender, it should be 
equally necessary in relation to the traffic offender 
beyond juvenile court age. 


A point often stressed by those advocating traffic 
court jurisdiction is that along with rights and privi- 
leges go responsibilities. It is argued, therefore, that 
if a child is sufficiently mature to be given the privilege 
of driving through the issuance of a license, he should 
also be expected to accept responsibility as any other 
licensed driver for his abuse of that privilege. In 
other words, issuing the driver's license is tantamount 
to saying that the child has the ability and maturity 
to exercise the privilege and for this purpose should 
be considered an adult subject to the same or reason- 
ably similar sanctions. ‘Those following this line ol 
reasoning have advocated traffic court jurisdiction 
over ordinary traffic offenses committed by licensed 
drivers regardless of age. Invariably, however, ex- 
ceptions have been made with the recommendation 
that the more serious violations usually involving 
other types of delinquent conduct remain under the 
jurisdiction of the juvenile court. 


Some claim that the suspension of licenses is purely 
punitive and therefore contrary to the juvenile court 
philosophy. Should this reflect the approach of most 
juvenile courts now handling these cases, they might 
justly merit the charge of coddling young drivers— 
another reason advanced for transferring jurisdiction 
to the traffic court. The writer believes that a review 
of the dispositions of the juvenile courts handling 
trafhe offenders would show the contrary to be true. 


In the eyes of many, getting “tough” means as- 
sessing a fine. In the opinion of the writer, fines, 
many of which are paid by the parents, are of limited 
value as a deterrent in juvenile cases. ‘Temporary 
suspension or revocation of license is a fairly common 
practice in the juvenile courts. It is commonly used 
in violations which if committed by an adult would 
merely mean the forfeiting of collateral or paying a 
fine without ever appearing in court. 

In one community which has exhibited considerable 
sentiment in favor of the “get tough” theory, a num- 
ber of groups and individuals, including a number of 
law enforcement officials, have recommended that 
jurisdiction over juvenile traffic offenders be trans- 
ferred to the adult court. However, in this same com- 
munity of the 1,000 juvenile offenders given traffic 
tickets, approximately 70 per cent of them never even 
get to juvenile court, being “screened” out by the law 
enforcement agency itself. That juvenile courts are 
coddling juvenile traffic offenders’ is no more justified 
by the facts than the often heard criticism that they 
are mollycoddling other delinquent juveniles. 


Other criticisms of juvenile court handling appeat 
to be contradictory. For example, some advocate that 
ordinary traffic offenses are not the same as other 
delinquent acts and they do not need the specialized 
iandling of the juvenile court. On the other hand, 
the juvenile courts are said to be so overburdened 
with cases of serious delinquency or that they con- 
sider traflic offenses so trivial in nature that they do 


See “Are Courts Coddling Young Drivers?,”” TRAFFIC SAFETY, 


December 1957. 
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not give sufficient attention to them and the corrective 
action they take is inadequate. A valid question arises 
as to whether the amount of attention presently be 
ing given to offenders in the adult traffic courts is 
sufficient. Others have criticized the present non 
judicial, extra legal handling by the juvenile courts, 
some juvenile courts even permitting such handling 
by the law enforcement agency* without referral to 
court. 


Still others have pointed out that a court having 
the jurisdictional level recommended® for juvenile 
or family court would generally be at the superioi 
or circuit court level and that such courts should not 
be burdened down with cases which might well be 
heard by a court of inferior jurisdiction. Also, since 
such courts often have geographical jurisdiction ove) 
one or several counties, this would involve unduc 
hardship on the part of juveniles and their parents 
because of the travel involved in attending hearings, 
whereas traffic courts having a more limited geo 
graphical jurisdiction would lessen this problem. 
Others who accept specialized judicial handling ol 
trafhe offenders point out that failure to consolidate 
jurisdiction of such offenses, both juvenile and adult, 
in a single tribunal would merély result in maintain 
ing a duplicating hearing system. This duplication, 
they maintain, will create unjustified administrative 
and judicial expenses and will not lead to uniform 
specialized handling which should be applicable to 
all offenders, not just to a certain age group.’ 


Some of the arguments, both pro and con, appeai 
to be justified on the basis of logic, common sense, 01 
practical considerations. Other arguments advocated 
by the proponents of both points of view appear to 
be emotionally inspired or lacking any foundation o1 
support in fact or research. 


After careful review of the various pros and cons, 
the writer believes that the reasons advanced by the 
proponents of continuing juvenile court jurisdiction 
fail to make a case. This appears to be reflected in 
the legislative trend in recent years, which, in a num 
ber of instances, has provided for the transfer of this 
jurisdiction, either in whole or in part, to the regular 
adult court hearing traffic offenses. 


On the other hand, those who advocate transfer ol 
jurisdiction to specialized traffic courts have not ad 
vanced any arguments which would necessarily justify 
precipitate or immediate transfer of such jurisdiction 
in many areas. 

It has been said that the judicial handling of the | 
traffic offender is a specialty and the establishment of 
specialized traffic courts (generally a division within 
the court of limited jurisdicton) has been advocated by 
a number of national organizations.'' Presumably the 
judges of such courts would be specialized, particularly 
knowledgeable in this aspect of the law, familiar with 
scientific accident investigation procedures, traffic 
safety problems, and the relative effectiveness of avai! 


This practice has been denounced by he pol 
ineffective and ignores the division of governme 
See THE POLICE CHIEF, February 19538, p. 1 
‘STANDARDS FOR SPECIALIZED COURTS DEALING WITH 
CHILDREN, p. 22. 
See minority report in CALIFORNIA JUVENILE TRAFFIC STUDY 
| nd Dar 


18-19 


1 report of a committee prepared by John P. Kenney 
Pursuit, 1952. 




















able penalties. Such a court might also be expected 
to have staff to secure information needed by the 
court in disposition, i.e., past trafic record, etc., keep 
adequate records as to numbers and types of offenses 
committed not only for purposes of disposition but 
for research as well.! 


In implementing such courts it should constantly 
be kept in mind that, although specialized in nature, 
they are still courts and part of the judicial branch 
of government. While certain administrative person 
nel may be needed, their duties should be limited to 
those necessary to implement the judicial functions, 
namely, findings of fact and the imposition of the 
available penalty best fitted to meet the individual 
case. Some individuals have suggested that these 
courts take on training functions, such as operating 
drivers’ training classes for violators or operating 
formal “traffic court schools.” Such functions are no 
more appropriate to a court than the administration 
of the correctional institution to which they commit 
offenders. 


Certainly the existence of or provisions for the estab 
lishment of such a specialized court should be insisted 
upon as a minimum requirement before the actual 
removal of jurisdiction over juvenile traffic offenders 
from the juvenile court. Other action is also neces 
sary. A study of the traffic code and court operation 
would be necessary to determine what changes would 
be necessary not only with respect to the procedures 
for handling juvenile offenders, but the imposition 
of penalties as well. For example, such changes should 
provide for: retention of jurisdiction in the juvenile 
court, over certain traffic offenses committed by juve 
niles, the waiver of jurisdiction by the traffic court 
in those instances where it believes incarceration of 
the juvenile is necessary either before or at the time 
of hearing, and a requirement that the parent o1 
guardian be present at the hearing. 


Certain other activities should be continued and 
accelerated regardless of which court retains jurisdic- 
tion. A most important one is research. Neither court, 
adult or juvenile, is in a position to document the 
relative effectiveness of its dispositions. On the basis 
of past experience the writer is partial to a much 
greater use of temporary suspension or revocation ol 
driving privileges. In fact, considerable criticism has 
been leveled at the present handling of adult offenders 
which perinits the so-called “cash register court” where- 
by a fixed fine may be paid either by mail or in 
person without appearing in court. This has been 
used in some communities to such an extent that ac- 
tually a very small percentage of offenders committing 
moving violations ever appear in court. It is believed 
by some that requiring appearance in court has a 
deterrent value if only because of the inconvenience 
caused the offender. 


Research is also needed in relation to the general 
effectiveness of driver training programs. The few 
studies done in this area show a slightly higher per- 
centage of violations in groups without formal train- 
ing than in those having formal training. Whether 


Included among such organizations are The American Bar Asso- 

ciation, The National Safety Council, American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, and the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. 


2See Report on Enforcement—Courts prepared by Traffic Court 
Program, American Bar Association, Chicago, Ill., December 1957. 
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this difference indicates a casual relationship or is 
due to other group characteristics is not known. Sul 
another area needing study is the effectiveness of pres 
ent licensing laws. Many do not include tests for re 
action, i. e., eye-foot, depth perception, visual field, 


etc. The need for regular periodic examination and 
renewal, particularly in certain age groups, is anothe) 
point which needs study. Present periods now rang¢ 


up to five vears and in one or two states licenses ar 
valid for indefinite periods. 


The traffic problem is one which clearly cuts across 
state lines. Effective control, both intra- and inte 
state, demands joint action by the states to pool know! 
edge and secure reasonable uniformity in matters 
such as ordinances and statutes, signals and othe 
methods of warning and control, highway planning and 
development, licensing practices, penalties, and san¢ 
tions, liability provisions, as well as court organiza 
tion and process. The Model Rules Governing Proce 
dures in Traffic Cases promulgated by the Council 
of State Governments, and the Uniform Vehicle Code 
published by the National Committee on Uniform 
Trafic Laws and Ordinances are all steps in this di 
rection. 


In the light ol the nation-wide aspects ol this prob 
lem and the action necessary to develop a unified, 
effective program of control based upon a_ scientific 
approach, the matter of court jurisdiction appears 
to be a secondary consideration at this time. What 
appears to be of even more importance is best ex 
pressed in the following excerpt from a_ resolution 
passed at the annual meeting of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges in Milwaukee, May 1957: 
“Cooperation and assistance of all organizations 
foundations and groups which may be similarly in 
terested in such research surveys and other data o1 
studies with a view to providing the most efficient and 
uniform procedures for, and solutions to this alarming 
problem.” 


Oklahoma Patrol Recruit Training 


Phe Oklahoma Highway Patrol will try out a new 
technique in training the prospective troopers who 
attend the 16th Patrol Training Institute at Norman 
in June. 


Patrol Chief Jack Rollins said that the class will 
divided into two groups. One group will attend classes 
at the University of Oklahoma’s North Base while 
members of the other group act as observers on the 
road with seasoned troopers. 


He said that this type of training was tried out on 
a limited scale during the 1957 training school and 
found to be very effective. Therefore it has been de 
cided to use it to a much greater degree this year. 


Cadets will alternate with one week in the class 
room and the next on the road during the entire six 
weeks of the school. 


Second Freeway Operations Seminar 


The Institute of Traffic Engineers announces the 
second of a series of seminars to discuss traffic opera 
tions on freeways and expressways will be held in 
Sacramento, Calif., June 16-18. The first was held 
in Columbus, Ohio, last: April. 
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Reprinted from 


“Let’s get tough with teen-agers!” ‘Make the cops 
use their clubs!"” “Give the hacks back their jacks!” 
This kind of talk by adults is more adolescent than 
the teenagers’ reactions to personal and social forces 
which they do not understand. This kind of talk aims 
at “getting even” and fails to deal with the problem. 
It is an escape from reality and will lead us right down 
the “dead-end” road of irresponsibility. 

Most of the teen-agers we're talking about are all 
too familiar with the “toughness” dished out by the 
capricious adult world they have been dragged up in. 
Others have been so indulged by so-called sophisticated 
parents—whose permissivness has been a smoke-screen 
to hide their own insecurity—that they would have 
become more rebellious and confused by unreasoning 
toughness, however legal or socially approved. 

What we need is a consistent and intelligent system 
of dealing with the adolescent delinquent based on 
an understanding of their needs as well as the needs 
of society. Our method of dealing with the adolescent 
delinquent as an isolated phenomenon apart from his 
cultural environment completely ignores the causes 
of the situation. Delinquency is a symptom of a sick 
society. The delinquency rate is a barometer by which 
we measure the sickness. Only by seeing it in this 
light can we obtain a rational approach to its solution. 

First: Let’s distinguish between the “incident 
of arrest” and the genuine delinquent. We must not 
confuse the normal mischievousness of the adolescent 
with the abnormal maliciousness of the delinquent. 

Seconp: The delinquents who are speedily released 
(by the Court) to the community must be referred 
to a regional guidance clinic for study and treatment, 
if necessary, as a routine procedure of the Courts. 
These clinics would be responsible for providing the 
Courts with a treatment-history, if the delinquent re- 
turns to the jurisdiction of the Court. This is a job 
of “human salvage” and must involve the community 
as a whole. 

Tuirp: The delinquent who is in the custody of a 
correctional institution, pending adjudication or sen- 


Dr. Debilio (doctorates in sociology and sacred the- 
ology), a graduate of Harvard College and Boston 
University, is an ordained Congregational minister, 
serving the Hyde Park Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He works directly with the youthful inmates in the 
new Brooklyn House of Detention. 
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tence, must be studied from the first day of contact 
as an aid to our judicial system. The prime objective 
here is the welfare of the “person” and society, rather 
than continuing the battle of “beating the rap” or 
“copping a lesser plea.” We are seeking an individual 
and social adjustment, not just the disposition of a 
case and the clearing of a Court calendar. 


Fourtu: There is no future in bigger and _ bette 
prisons if the only purpose of the prison is to provide 
protection. Prisons do not provide permanent pro- 
tection. Almost all sentenced delinquents eventually 
return to the community, whether the community likes 
it or not. The high recidivist rates indicate that 
prisons do not solve the problem. Geared as they 
are to the community’s need for revenge, the prisons 
are constantly denied the means to do anything else. 
No wonder the recidivist rate ts high. 


Giving the prisons the means to do a job in addition 
to custody and security would involve the public’s com- 
mitment to the idea of “human salvage.” This costs 
money. ‘Taxes are already too high. You cannot 
measure a transformed inmate in dollars and cents. 
The public therefore pays for the lack of treatment- 
facilities (in prisons) by building more prisons, main- 
taining more police, and subjecting more people to the 
ravages of crime. A short-sighted policy, in reality, 
is more expensive in money and human life. 


In the last century the fear ol smallpox led the 
public to require that all children be vaccinated at 
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an early age to prevent infection from this contagious 
disease. No child would be admitted to a public 
school without vaccination. The disease of delin 
quency has its roots in early age. As early as the first 
years in school the disease can be spotted in terms ol 
socially maladjusted behavior. We are beginning to 
agree that the disease of delinquency is also contagious 
Therefore, just as the community accepted the con 
cept of prevention for smallpox, it would be equally 
profitable to society to apply the same principle to 
combating the disease of social maladjustment which 
soon leads to delinquency and crime. 


The whole problem of the delinquent does not 
start when he becomes an inmate; nor does it end 
when he is released from the prison community. He 
was early immunized against physical disease. How 
much more would society have benefited if he had 
been equally treated for the prevention of social mal 
adjustment and its consequent crime? We must pa) 
the piper early enough or be willing to pay later for 
the crimes as well’as the criminal 


Fourth Engineer PM Conference 
Major General E. C. 


Itschner, Chief of Engineers 


opened the Fourth Engineer Provost Marshal Con 
ference, comprised of Military Police Corps Officers, 
Criminal Investigators and Civilian Security Officers 
from Corps of Engineers installations and activities 


in the United States. The Conference was held at 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers in Washington 
D. C., May 6-8, and conducted by Colonel Joseph | 
Driskell, Engineer Provost Marshal. 


Emphasis of the conference was placed on the large: 
aspects of PM contribution to the successful accom 
plishment of the Chief of Engineers’ mission. ‘Topics 
included: plans for maximum security of installations 
in an emergency; relationship of safety and Engineei 
PM programs; public relations; fraud; monopolizing 
of trade; PM responsibility for security at missile con 
struction sites; benefits derived by properly using de 
tection and intrusion devices to augment the civilian 
guard force; insertion of special conditions in con 
struction contracts to obtain degree of physical security 
required; elements in recommending suspension ol 
a bidder for cause; economy in preventing crimes vs. 
detecting crimes; necessity for effective and regulat 
liaison with the chiefs of the local law enforcement 
agencies. 


THE A. P. C. O. “10-8” SONG 


The Associated Police Communications Officers has 
adopted an official group anthem, titled The 
A. P. C. O. “10-8” Song. “It would be impertinent 
to hope the APCO song could be one of the means 
of strengthening APCO,” says the editor of APCO 
Bulletin, “but strong bonds are necessary in these 
days, and APCO could well afford a rallying point 
or a cry to the Alamo of its avowed ideals which would 
stand impregnable and _ solidly reassuring in the 
mounting cross currents of change and adaption.” 


1 the 


The song is printed, complete with music, i 
March, 1958 issue of The APCO Bulletin 
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There’s no doubt but what the vicious display ol 
anti-social conduct among young people today, rang 
ing all the way from rowdyism and truancy through 
vandalism to murder, and lumped under the name ol 
juvenile delinquency, is a problem that calls fon 
straightforward thinking and stern action. I repeat 
and emphasize, straightforward thinking and_ stern 
action. 

It seems but yesterday that we were given a ligure 
by social and law enforcement agencies of 2% delin 
quency among youths. Now there is talk of a 4% 
rate of delinquency. If the trend keeps up delinquency 
may, before long, be charged to perhaps 10% of the 
youthful population. 

The delinquents come mostly from the lowest eco- 
nomic and social levels, a fact that the ‘‘sob-sister” 
viewers of the problem seem to feel should serve as 
an extenuating factor. At the same time we cannot 
and must not overlook the evidence of increasing de 
linquency among youths coming from so-called bette1 
middle-class families. ‘Today, delinquency, it seems, 
like narcotic addiction, spreads by the contagion ol 
its very existence. 

In suggesting action against juvenile delinquency I 
would say at the outset, stop the blatant publicity 
about young punks and hoods when law enforcement 
catches up with them. The newspapers, in the public 
interest, should not print the pictures of delinquents 
or give them “writeups” that serve to glorify them and 
make “heroes” out of them in their own and then 
cronies’ perverted eyes. Their names and the crimes 
that go with them should be stated. Let the public 
know. But for other details, the less publicity the bet 
ter the community will be served. 

Gangs of delinquents should be broken up and 
otherwise dealt with drastically. It is farcical to recog: 
nize them in any way or to give them group status 
which only tends to feed their vanity and promote 
their anti-social activities. "These are not congrega 
tions of youths engaged in normal acceptable activities. 
Chey are vicious hoodlum gangs that merit only the 
contempt of the community and should be stamped 
out ruthlessly by the police. 

The question of how the courts should deal with 
juvenile delinquents is at the core of the problem. | 


Mr. Field, for 43 years with the Brooklyn-Queens 
YMCA, is recipient of “Man of the Week” and “Brook- 
lyn Personality of the Week” awards for his many years 
of outstanding work in the business, civic and social 
life of the Borough. 
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would suggest that in all first offenses the parents ol 
the boy be called before the court and given to under- 
stand, without any doubt or quibble, that on the next 
serious offense the boy will be dealt with summarily 
and confined in a corrective institution. A second 
chance should apply to all violations or crimes of 
a minor nature. 

Dealing with major crimes is another matter en- 
tirely. Any vicious punk old enough to maim, rape 
or murder is old enough to receive the full legal pun- 
ishment for his crime. I tind that one of the saddest 
and most stupid manifestations of maudlin sentimen- 
tality is in the concern shown to overgrown teen-age 
hoodlums who commit assaults and even fight cops. 
Good sense and conscience, it seems to me, would 
dictate that these criminals be dealt with summarily, 
and that any consideration in these cases should be 
given to their victims rather than to the criminals. 


How to deal with these youthful criminals—and in 
the main that is precisely what these delinquents are— 
once the law has caught up with them, is another dis- 
tressing issue of the overall problem. I am opposed 
to “youth houses” or detention, or confinement in 
separate quarters of local jails. Neither leniency nor 
pampering, but rather stern and adequate handling, 
should guide both punishment and attempts at re- 
habilitation. 

I therefore suggest that the State of New York should 
proceed at once with the consruction of more cor- 
rective institutions on the plan of the one up at Cox- 
sackie, New York. Here, under strictly enforced dis- 
cipline, the juvenile delinquents are kept busy at work 
and at learning a trade. The schooling that they 
usually lack is offered to them here on a compulsory 


basis. And no nonsense is tolerated. 


It seems to me also that work camps—I stress the 
word work—should be very useful places for youth- 
ful incorrigibles to learn discipline, decent behavior 
and work habits. These camps could be modeled 
after the CCC camps of the past, where useful public 
service labor would be performed, and the “smart 
alecky” punks would work off their excess energy 
through hard labor under strict discipline. I'd be 
willing to bet that this type of corrective institution 
work camp would prove to be a better rehabilitation 
center than the local “youth house.” 


I submit also that these work camps could prove of 
greater value in handling truants and other incor- 
rigible teen-age youngsters than merely letting them 
leave school at an earlier age to find work in the city. 
It is doubtful if many of these delinquents would work 
honestly of their own volition, and some agency would 
have to be set up to see that they got and held jobs 
according to their limited ability and training. Let’s 
get those who are truly incorrigible out of their “bad”’ 
environments, out into the country where they can 
breathe fresh air, and do useful work that will have 
them so tired by bedtime that all they'll want will be 
a night's restful sleep. 


In suggesting remedies to check and combat juve- 
nile deinquency we must not overlook the causes that 
give rise to it. Social workers talk about the prevail- 
ing “climate” that fosters delinquent behovior. They 
speak of the effects of two world wars, and the threat 
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of a third; the instances of criminal racketeering and 
political corruption sensationalized in the press, and 
other “bad” influences. There may be some truth 
in this opinion. On my own score I would definitely 
add the ugly play-up of crime and violence on tele 
vision and in the movies. Some sort of regulation 
should be exercised here. 

But the big cause of juvenile delinquency, I feel, 
is found in the default of proper home influence. Too 
many parents are forfeiting their responsibilities and 
shoving the training of their children over on_ the 
schools and the community at large. The laxness in 
home training, and the lack of parental care and disci 
pline present a truly shocking picture. For one thing, 
there are often too many parental interests outside 
the home; for another, too many parents seem to be 
utterly incapable of rearing their children properly. 
Low income and socially depressed groups are not 
alone at fault in this respect. The laxness, the in- 
capacity to train and discipline youngsters, at an age 
when they need to be trained and disciplined most, 
seems to permeate all levels of our population. 

As an example of lack of parental control, I vividly 
recall the episode of a father who had his fifteen year 
old boy enrolled in a scout troop. After the boy was 
accepted the father said to the scoutmaster, “I hope 
you can do something with him. J can’t.” Of such 
stuff are juvenile delinquents made. 

The solution to the evil problem? I have no pat 
answer. But as I have indicated, the problem must 
be tackled with straightforward thinking and_ stern 
action. It’s up to our law enforcement and _ social 
agencies, civic groups and community leaders to apply 
this thinking and action most resolutely, and without 
flinching from the assaults of maudlin sentimen 
talists. 





Cruime Statistics 


Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced that 
crime reports submitted to the FBI by law en 
forcement agencies throughout the Nation reflect 
a 9.1 per cent increase in serious offenses durine 
1957 as compared with 1956. 

According to Mr. Hoover, 2,796,400 majoi 
crimes were estimated last year. This is the 
highest total in the history of recorded crime 
statistics and surpasses 1956 by 233,250. 

Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, down 
(0.7 per cent, was the only category of major crime 
to decrease last year. Burglary was 12.2 per cent 
higher in 1957 than in 1956. Auto theft rose 
9.9 per cent; larceny, 8.4 per cent; robbery, 8.2 
per cent; rape and aggravated assault, 3.8 pet 
cent; and negligent manslaughter, 1.6 per cent 

The FBI Director stated that throughout the 
year a major crime occurred every 11.3 seconds, 
and there was one serious offense for each 61 
persons in the general population of the United 
States. 

Since 1950, crime has increased 56.2 per cent 
while America’s population has risen 13 per cent. 
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IACP SOUTHERN REGION MEETS 

Eight states were represented at the Southern Re- 
gional meeting of the IACP State and Provincial 
Section at the Jung Hotel in New Orleans April 20-22. 

Regional Chairman J]. Nick Brown, superintendent 
of the Louisiana State Police, presided at the sessions, 
which were attended by General Chairman William 
H. Morris, superintendent of the Illinois State Police 
and Vice Chairman (East) Joseph D. Rutter, super- 
intendent of the New Jersey State Police. 

Representing states in the Southern Region were 
Commissioner Edward Scheidt, North Carolina De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles, and Col. James R. Smith, 
commanding officer of the North Carolina Highway 
Patrol (the latter being secretary of the State and 
Provincial Section); Col. H. N. Kirkman, Florida 
Highway Patrol; Col. Tom Scarbrough, Mississippi 
Department of Public Safety; Maj. H. M. Heer, Ten- 
nessee Highway Patrol, and Capt. P. J. Thompson, 
South Carolina Highway Patrol. 


Richard A. Youngs of the [ACP Traffic Division, 
who serves as liaison officer for the State and Provincial 
Section, assisted in the arrangements for the New 
Orleans meeting. 

Superintendent Rutter reported on a proposal from 
the Army, under which the Army would select men 
for the Military Police, based on standards pres ribed 
by the State and Provincial Section. Further, the Mili 
tary Police recruits would be assigned to a training 
program designed by the State and Provincial Section. 

Such a plan, Superintendent Ruttet pointed out, 
would make available a trained auxiliary police force 
that could be used in emergencies. Also, it may in- 
terest some of the Military Police, upon discharge from 
the Army, to seek employment in the police field. 


Colonel Kirkman was named chairman of a com 
mittee to explore the plan. It is the intention ol! 
the Section to ask one member from each of the Army 
areas to serve on the committee. 


Another highlight of the meeting was a description 
by Maj. General Raymond Hufft, Louisiana civil de- 
fense head, of the assistance rendered by the Louisiana 
State Police in last year’s higly destructive Hurricane 
\udrey. 

Capt. Ray Herd of the Louisiana State Police Labor- 
atory discussed the work of his unit and showed slides 
of evidence processed by the laboratory in criminal 
cases. 


A poll of the members revealed that all departments 
represented at the meeting are using handicapped 
and/or disabled veterans as radio dispatchers with 
good results. 


Mr. Youngs distributed the new State and Provin- 
cial Section questionnaire and requested that the 
information called for be returned to him by July 1. 


Forty-Hour Week for Kentucky 


Kentucky’s Governor Chandler recently signed bill 
passed earlier in the year by the state legislature 
authorizing a 40-hour work week for second class cities 
throughout the state. A bill to provide a 56-hour 
week for firemen, who are now on 72-hour status, was 
defeated in the legislature. 
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WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
OPE » Pee oe Os os Oe Ce od o 


SPEED TIMERS ° PORTABLE X-RAY APPARATUS 
MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
ALCOHOL TEST DEVICES . RESUSCITATION UNITS 
“SOFT RAY” COMPARISON EQUIPMENT 


424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 








HERE’S 
YOUR 112 
SPEDEHEAT 

GRENADE 





In a matter of sec- 
onds the mob knows 


> ~ 4 
a 
it’s in trouble. 


; oo 
garrs00e®: 








The most potent of tear gas grenades, the No. 
112 Spedeheat is the equivalent of 5 ordinary 
grenades. Contains 128 grams of tear gas 
(CN). Get your money’s worth. Get Federal. 


Products of INCORPORATED 
Finest Quality 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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It will be acknowledged by The [ACP Housing Bureau, Miami Beach, about July |. 
quarters Hotel is the Fontainebleau. 
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» IJACP Housing ae 
Miami Beach, iavide ; 





MAIL YOUR RESERVATION NOW— 


Others are in the vicinity. 


The dates are October 26-31. 


HOTELS 


Fontainebleau 
($12 -$20 and up) 


Barcelona 
($8 - $12 and up) 


' 1 
y 
\ P O Box 1511 » Cadillac 
I (S10-$14 and up) 
I 
© PR e Pet FO eccsccccnsssscssasccence Rooms DPC IREEOE  cnicncsscnkssaccponchvece Muita we “< €rown 
Se I: saetadaspateicbssstaatovadoensaqnesoanesostsasson Hotel Dg ee ee (S10-$14 and up) 
a —) Double Bed ] IIE? nn. Zin, dracistedsnctek ua teubectahtesstlesenesies | Empress 
With ~ and bath ($10 - $12) 
1 —) Twin Beds J POMS sas ccsiaccadvassiccacsasccteesessssiebsesdshtovséeoss’ ' 
' Ahibivana: | Lucerne 
' ] One Person ee ek | eh Se ; ($8 - $10 and up) 
For - at $ per day REMOIS. \esrcccpachutusiceactericoniccsey POON. knctcciacs 
! [] Two Persons J ' San Marino 
' F ($8 - $10) 
' If a room is not available at rate requested, reservation will be made at the next available rate. 
' Sorrento 
' ! $8 -$12 and up) 
i a «axes Gee Gee Geeee que «eee que gee ue oon eee ogee eee | eee i 
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KEEP COOL ALL SUMMER WITH 


BREEZY by ‘Heap-master’ 


No. 51 WHITE 
NYLON MESH 


No. 52 BLUE 
NYLON MESH 


NYLON MESH TOP — OPEN CANE BAND 
FOR MONTHS OF 
COOL COMFORT 


Order Direct Or From Your Dealer 


WENTWORTH -FORMAN (O.., Inc. 


116 BEDFORD ST., DEPT. C, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Send For Complete Police Circular 
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Post-Conference Air Cruises 


More tout 
Wiamt Seach 


A full program of three exciting air cruises in the 
Caribbean immediately following adjournment of the 
IACP Conference in Miami Beach, October 26-31, 
has been announced by the World-Wide Travel Sery 
ice Corp., of Washington, D. C., designated by Host 
Chief Michael J. Fox, Miami Beach, to develop such 
features for Conference delegates and guests. 

For those whose “time and pocketbook” budgets 
are a bit limited, two interesting island choices are 
available. Each is four days in duration—October 31 
through November 3. Trip “A” to Havana will 
feature the gayety and quick tempo of this Latin 
Capital—the cost $116 per person. Trip “B” to 
Nassau will appeal to those who wish a bit more ol 
the seaside as well as the ever-fresh British way ol 
life—cost, $124.50 per person. 

Trip “C” will be an 11-day, island-hopping tou 
covering highlights of Havana, Cuba; San Juan, 
Puerto Rico; Ciudad Trujillo in the Dominican Re 
public; Port-au-Prince, Haiti; and winding up with 
Visits to ever-popular Kingston, Jamaica, and idylic 
Montego Bay on Jamaica’s North Shore. The 
$345 per person! 

Illustrated trip brochures, giving all details, are 
being mailed to IACP members about May 23, Mi 
N. Sidney Nyhus, executive vice president of World 
Wide advises. Watch for your copy! 
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MIAMI BEACH-—Visiting yachtsmen, like other 
Miami Beach vacationers, find this resort’s inland 
waterways useful as well as beautiful. Sheltered 
berths close to luxurious hotels are available for their 
craft. 


Although autumn will be very much in the air 
through most of the United States, summer recreation 
will be in Miami Beach for all to enjoy during the 
IACP Conference, Oct. 26-31. 

Hotel swimming pools beside the sea will invite 
cabana life during leisure hours, and may even lure 
many to stay a few days longer if time permits a va- 
cation dividend. 

Much of the city’s entertainment also is centered 
in the hotels, several of which have attractive night 
clubs, while practically all the larger hostels have 
complete dining and shopping facilities, along with 
a varied recreation program. 

It is suggested swimming trunks, golf clubs, fishing 
tackle or other favorite sport equipment be brought 
along. 

Summer-weight clothing will be suitable for out- 
door activities, with normal business suits quite com- 
fortable in the air-conditioned meeting rooms, hotels, 
restaurants and night clubs as well as during evenings 
on the street. 

Prices for meals, clothing and entertainment will 
be comparable to those elsewhere in the country with, 
of course, a wide choice in these items. 

Miami Beach, with its tropical atmosphere and re- 
sort operation, should be interesting to visiting police 
officers both professionally and as a holiday locale. 

The city, with a permanent population of approxi- 
mately 55,000, has but one industry—tourism. ‘There 
are 379 hotels within the municipal limits with a total 
of nearly 31,000 rooms, plus 2,400 apartment buildings 
containing almost 25,000 living units. 

During February and March, population triples be- 
cause of the influx of winter visitors, and in July and 
August there is a summer season that is almost as 
popular. Several other months at least double the 
population because of tourists. 

Traffic and parking pose knotty problems that 
Miami has handled with foresight, the lack of which 
would have curtailed seriously the city’s growth, and 
the continuing arrival and departure of thousands 
of visitors on holiday requires close police super- 
vision of persons and places catering to tourists. 
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Clark Schilder Leaves Retirement for 
Dipactorsnip of Criminal Justice Ass‘n 


. Clark Schilder, a veteran of more than 30 years 
service with the FBI and the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
has accepted appointment as ile 
executive director of the Crim- 
inal .Justice Association in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Schilder replaces Mrs. Sally 
M. Orrison, who is now re- 
search analyst with the IACP 
Training Division. 

Mr. Schilder, who is wide- 
ly known in the field of law 
enforcement, was with the 
FBI for 14 years in a variety 
of assignments, including head 
of the fingerprint and identi- I 
fication section and SAC of ; 
the Columbus (Ohio), Cincinnati and Boston field 
offices. Turning to the correctional field, he served 
the prison bureau as warden of institutions at New 
Orleans, Terminal Island, El Reno, Chillicothe and 
Danbury. 

A veteran of World War I, Mr. Schilder is a past 
president of the International Association for Identi- 
fication, a life member of the IACP, and a member 
of the American Legion and American Prison Associ- 
ation. He has served on the executive committees ol 
the National Conference of Catholic Charities and 
of the IACP. 


AVOID DANGER — BE SEEN 
with “HEAD-MASTER"” 


WHITE TRAFFIC CAPS 





C. Schilder 








MADE WITH WHITE PLASTIC 
Stationary Top — Simple To Clean 
No. 451 OPEN CANE BAND = cpeciay $4.95 
No. 551 SOLID BLUE BAND usually $5.50 
Worn by the Boston Police Dept. 
for Safety, Style and Service 
Order Directly Or From Your Dealer 


WENTWORTH -FORMAN (O., Inc. 


116 BEDFORD ST., DEPT. C, BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send For Complete Police Circular 
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x TRAINING 
CALENDAR 








et 


(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 





to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


Jun. 8—(to July 5) Basic Course for Law Enforcement 
Officers, Police Training Institute, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Jun. 9—(to June 20) AAMVA Region III Driver Improve- 
ment School, The Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl. 

Jun. 10—Three-day Seminar for Chiefs of Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, II. 

Jun. 16-21—Fifth Annual Institute on Science in Law 
Enforcement, Law-Medicine Center, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Jun. 16—(to June 27), Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Jul. 9—Two-day Short Course on Police Communications, 
Police Training Institute, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, III. 


Jul. 2i—(to Aug. 1), Traffic Law Enforcement—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 


Jul. 21—Six-week, summer class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Tl. 


Aug. 8-10—Three-day Special Police Pistol School, con- 
ducted as part of the National Matches at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. For information, write Director C. 
Richard Rogers, Special Service Division, NRA 
Headquarters, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Sept. 8—(to September 19), Accident Investigation—Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sept. 8—(to September 26), Accident Investigation—Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 


Sept. 8—(to September 26), Motor Vehicle Control for 
the Air Force, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


Sept. 15—(through Dec. 5), Training Course for Juvenile 
Officers, Delinquency Control Institute, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


Sept. 15—(to December 5), Fall Term, Southern Police 
Institute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, 
Ky. 

Sept. 15—Five-day, Tenth Annual Crime School, Boulder, 
Colo. Police Dept. 

Sept. 18—Nine-month 1958-59 Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, (deadline for filing ap- 
plications is May 15, 1958), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 
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Sept. 22—Six-week fall class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Ill. 

Sept. 29—(to October 17), Traffic Law Enforcement— 
Administration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Oct. 6—(to October 31), Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety 
for Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 6—(to October 24), Examiner Records and Their 
Uses (Unit IV of AAMVA Training Progam), 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 13—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, Northwestern 
University School of Law, Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 20—(to October 31), Supervision of Police Personnel, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


Nov. 3—(to November 21), Fundamentals of Police Traffic 
Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 11-15—Fourth Annual Southwestern Arson Investi- 
gators Institute, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Dec. 1—(to December 19), Traffic Law for Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dec. 1-5—Five-day Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy. No registration fee. Maximum of 35 per- 
sons accepted. Write Harris B. Tuttle, Eastman 
Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester,. 
. a # 


Dec. 15—Five-day course, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Police Career—Young, married college graduate de 
sires to join a law enforcement agency on a lifetime 
career basis. Trained in basic law enforcement prin 
ciples, electronics and firearms. Geographical location 
is no barrier and I am anxious to relocate. Detailed 
resume will be mailed immediately. Write Harold 
W. Davidson II, 16 Thomas Avenue, Baldwin, New 
York. 


Retired Sergeant—Over 20 years service with New 
York City Police Department. Would welcome in- 
formation on employment possibilities with smallei 
police department. Have had varied experience in 
police work, including patrol, traffic, stenographer, 
supervisor in unit maintaining criminal records, etc. 
Will submit detailed resume on request. Write George 
J. Karlon, 321 East 200th Street, Bronx 58, N. Y. 


WRU Grads Hold First Reunion 


Graduates of the Suburban Police Schools conducted 
by the School of Law Enforcement Training and Re 
search of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
met for their first reunion at a banquet in the Tudo 
Arms Hotel on April 1. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquai 


ters hotel.) 


Jun. 8-11—Peace Officers Association of the State of Cali- 
fornia, Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach, Calif. 


Jun. 9-11—Idaho Peace Officers Association, 28th annual 
conference, Sun Valley, Idaho. (For information, 
write Lt. Clarence Helm, Secretary, IPOA, Boise 
Police Department, Boise, Idaho) 


Jun. 13-14—Utah Peace Officers Association, 36th Annual 
Convention, Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden, Utah. 


Jun. 15-17—North Atlantic Region meeting, IACP State 
and Provincial Police Section, Sunset Hill Hotel, 
Franconia, N. H. 


Jun. 23-25—New Jersey Association of Chiefs of Police, 
16th Annual Conference, Hotel Monmouth, Spring 
Lake, N. J. (Exhibitors welcome. Contact Chief 
H. C. Irons, P. O. Box 277, Franklin, N. J.) 


June 30—July 4—6th Annual Conference, National Con- 
ference of Police Associations, Sheraton Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Jul. 21-24—Florida Peace Officers Association, 29th An- 
nual Conference, George Washington Hotel, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


\ug. 4-7—Associated Police Communications Officers Na- 
tional Conference, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Sept. 7-10—New England Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Balsams Hotel, White Mountains, New Hampshire. 
(For information write Chief John J. Kirby, Po- 
lice Headquarters, Chelsea, Mass.) 


Sept. 23-25—National Police Officers Association of 
America, Manger-Annapolis Hotel, Washington, 
a. ¢. 


Oct. 5-7—Ohio Association of Chiefs of Police, 27th An- 
nual Conference, Pick Ohio Hotel, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Oct. 6-7—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Hotel La- 
fayette, Clinton, Iowa. 


Oct. 28-29—Massachusetts Police Association, 58th An- 
nual Conference, Bancroft Hotel, Worcester, Mass. 


Noy. 11-13—Institute of Traffic Engineers, 28th Annual 
Meeting, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


JOT IT DOWN! The 65th Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police will be held 
at the Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Florida, October 
26-31, 1958. 





STOP THAT BULLET! 


WITH A 
NEW “SPOONER ARMOR"* 
BULLET PROOF VEST 


*Patented 


Will stop high velocity bullets 
including .357 magnum 
(both lead and metal jackets) 


Every officer is entitled to the maximum protec- 
tion possible when forced to face gunfire. This 
means the use of a NEW “SPOONER ARMOR” 
VEST AND HOOD, which provides full protection 
of the vital body areas. 

No Penetration — No Ricochet 
proven by Police Department tests on 
new “SPOONER ARMOR” vests 


And All 


Other Purposes 


Body Armol 


Armored Cars 





Compan’ 


TRADE MARE 


ARMORED PRODUCTS 


SPOONER ARMOR COMPANY 


61 Whitehall St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-4949 











Write For New 108 Page Catalog 


SPECIFY YOUR TITLE ON YOUR REQUEST 


ROC 


® EQUIRMEND 


For 5 @) Years 


a sympol OF service 


w. S. DARLEY & CO 


cMicaco 12 





W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 














MP CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


Major General Haydon L. Boatner, The Provost 
Marshal General, U. S. Army, has forwarded a letter 
to the police chiefs of 24 major cities in the United 
States, advising them of opportunities available to 
young civilian policemen for increasing their law en- 
forcement knowledge while discharging their mili- 
tary obligations. 

All young men up to the age of 26 who enter active 
military service today have a six-year military obli- 
gation. This is true whether they enter via Selective 
Service or voluntarily enlist. Those who voluntarily 
enlist may choose the Army branch in which they 
wish to serve. Any Army Recruiting Service installa- 
tion will be most happy to outline the details of this 
option. This choice allows an individual to pick the 


branch that will give him experience in the field of . 


greatest interest to him. 

The voluntary Regular Army enlistee must serve 
a minimum of three years on a full-time basis in the 
United States Army, one year in the Ready Reserve, 
and two years in the Standby Reserve. The Ready 
Reserve is composed of those men required by law 
to participate in prescribed reserve unit drills and/or 
annual active duty for training who are subject to 
order to active duty in an emergency declared by the 
President. The Standby Reserve consists of those 
who have a remaining service obligation but who give 
none of their time to active service, and who are 
subject to order to active duty only in a national 
emergency declared by Congress. 

In recent years certain groups of young men, such 
as college students, scientists, doctors, lawyers, etc., 
have been quite successful in combining their civilian 
careers with their military service. The same oppor- 
tunity is available to young men who have chosen and 
entered the law enforcement profession as a career 
and those who have gone through police academies or 
have had some service as policemen. 


If a young man enlists in the Army for duty with 
the Military Police Corps he may normally expect 
that his entire period of active service will be devoted 
to military police training and operations. When he 
leaves the active service he will, wherever possible, 
be assigned to a military police reserve unit for fulfill- 
ment of the Ready Reserve portion of his service 
obligation. Of course, no assurance as to assignment 
or specific tour of duty can be given. Through this 
plan the Military Police Corps acquires young men 
with civilian police training who have a desire to be 
military policemen, and at the same time a continuing 
advantage will accrue to civil police agencies which en- 
courage these men to participate in this program. 


Split Channel Conversion Kits 


Low cost conversion kits which will adapt any 
Motorola mobile two-way radiotelephones sold since 
1919 to full channel operation are reported available 
by the Motorola Communications and Industrial Elec- 
tronics Division, Chicago. 

The FCC currently requires that certain newly 
licensed systems meet split channel standards as of 
\pril 1, 1958. 
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Cities led the way to the lowest March traffic death 
toll since 1955, the National Safety Council has re 
ported. 


The March tally of deaths was 2,630 for the nation 
a reduction of 9 per cent from the March level a yea 
ago. However, the brighter safety picture owes much 
to cities of 10,000 population or more, which achieved 
a 14 per cent reduction. 


Tratfic deaths totaled 2,890 in March last year, th¢ 
Council said. In 1955, the toll was 2,602. 


March was the fifth month in a row and the 15th 
out of the last 16 in which trafic deaths totaled the 
same or fewer than in the corresponding months 
of the previous year, according to the Council. 


For the first quarter of the year, the death toll was 
7,730—down 6 per cent from last year’s 8,250. 


Mileage figures, which lag behind the death report, 
are available only for January. That month showed 
a 2 per cent increase in travel,.the Council said, which 
coupled with the 5 per cent death decline for the 
month resulted in a 5.3 mileage death rate—the lowest 
January rate on record. The mileage death rate is 
the number of traffic deaths per 100 million miles of 
travel. 

The death toll was reduced in 31 states in March, 


as compared with 13 increases and three with no 
change. 


For three months, 29 states showed decreases, while 
17 had increases and one reported no change. The 
states with decreases for three months were: 


Vermont 65 
New Hampshire 64 
Rhode Island 45 
Delaware 38 
Arkansas 36 
Utah 32 
South Carolina 27 
Connecticut 25 
Illinois 2] 
Kansas 21 
West Virginia 21 
Missouri 19 
Wisconsin 17 
Pennsylvania 16 
Michigan 15 
New Jersey 14 
North Carolina 14 
Wyoming 13 
‘Texas 1] 
Minnesota 10 
Indiana g 
Oregon 9 
Mississippi 6 
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California 5 
Florida 5 
Georgi: 5 
Maine | 
Kentucky 2 
Ohio | 


Cities, which had a 14 per cent decrease in March, 
recorded a + per cent decrease for the first quarter. 


Cities with fewer deaths in March totaled 125, com- 
pared with 101 having deaths and 424 with no change. 
For three months, 184 had decreases, 178 had increases, 
and 288 had no change. 


Ol the cities with decreases at the end of three 
months, the following had populations of more than 
200,000: 


Long Beach, Calif. 70 
Wichita, Kan. 197 
Minneapolis, Minn. 57 
New Orleans, La. 50) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 17 
\kron, Ohio 4-| 
Toledo, Ohio a) 
Washington, D. C. 38 


Detroit, Mich. } 
Milwaukee, Wis. 3 
Rochester, N. Y. 3: 
Dayton, Ohio ; 

) 


Indianapolis, Ind. at 
Providence, R. I. 25 
Flint, Mich. 25 
Atlanta, Ga. 24 
Portland, Ore. 23 
San Antonio, Tex. 19 
Memphis, Tenn. 17 
Los Angeles, Calif. 16 
St. Louis, Mo. 16 
Houston, Tex. 15 
Dallas, Tex. 15 
San Francisco, Calif. 13 
Philadelphia, Pa. 11 
Kansas City, Mo. y 
Cleveland, Ohio 8 
Chicago, III. 6 


In March, 483 of the 650 cities had perfect records. 
Of these, the three largest were Memphis, Tenn. 
(490,000) ; Rochester, N. Y. (349,200), and St. Paul, 
Minn. (313,400) . 

At the end of three months, 349 of the cities still 
had perfect records, the three largest being Hartford, 
Conn. (188,800); Bridgeport, Conn. (174,200) , and 


500 000-7 30 000 Population 


Minneapolis, Minn. [a 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1.9 
Cincinnati, Ohio 2.0 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. 1.3 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1.4 
Memphis, Tenn. 1.4 
200 ,000-250,000 Population 
Wichita, Kan. 0.3 
Syracuse, N. Y. 0.5 
Toledo, Ohio 1.1 
100,000-200,000 Population 

0.0 


Kansas City, Kan. 


Rockford, Il. 0.0 


Wilmington, Del 0.0 
25 000-50 000 Population 

Las Vegas, Nev. 0.0 
Boise, Idaho 0.0 
Odessa, Tex. 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 

Kingsport, ‘Tenn. 0.0 
Medtord, Ore. 0.0 
Napa, Calif. 0.0 


Muncir, INpDIANA—The Muncie Police and Fire De- 
partment recently joined the growing number of 
departments operating their own credit union. There 
are now 25,000 credit unions in the Western Hemi- 

z 


Fp : * 
sphere with 12 million members. Police operate 795 


credit unions and firemen have 104. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American District Telegraph Co. 21 
V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. 44 
Chevrolet Div., General Motors Corporation 13 
W. S. Darley & Company 41 
\. Dubois and Son, Inc. $2 
Faurot, Inc. 15 
Federal Laboratories, Inc. 37 
Federal Sign and Signal Corp. 23 
Graflex, Inc. 51 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co 9 
Institute ol \pplied Science 33 
Magno Saf-T Board 32 
Metcalf Bros. & Co. 1] 


Kansas City, Kan. (129,600) . Motorola Communications & Electronics 2 

Che three leading cities in each population group Muni-Quip Corporation 29 
at the end of three months, ranked according to the Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co.. Inc. 299 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 95 
Over 1,000,000 Population Sireno Company, Inc. 55 
Detroit, Mich. 1g Spooner Armor Company 41 
Sac Mies Calif. “- Sterling Siren Fire Alarm Co., Inc. 34 
750,000-1 000 000 Population o> Ee eee mer i 
Washington, D. C. 1.8 Charles (¢ Thomas, Publisher 17 
St. Louis, Mo. 24 Wentworth-Forman Co., Inc. 38-39 
San Francisco, Calif. 2.9 Winchester-Western Div., Olin Mathieson 18 
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| BLACKINTON 
+ AIM) BADGES are 


OR REGULATION NUT packaged like the 
SIZE BADGES LAI\ /)\ 


on BLACKINTON 


BLACKINTON DEALER V.H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 
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